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SEEDSMEN 


Painesville Nurseries - 


The Storrs & Harrison Company 


48 Greenhouses 
1200 Acres 
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ORNAMENTALS, FRUITS, EVERGREENS 
ROSES 


CLEMATIS and HERBACEOUS PLANTS _ : 


FOR 








NURSERY MEN ORCHARDISTS 
DEALERS GARDENERS 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
Lowest Prices Consistent With Quality 
Our office and nurseries are situated on 


the Rochester and Eastern R. R. only 
one and one-half hours from Rochester. 


W. & T. SMITH COMPANY 


NURSERY 
73 Years 


THE GENEVA 
1000 Acres GENEVA, N. Y. 











May, 1920 








SURPLUS STOCK 


100 Ailanthus, 1% to 2 inches. 
1000 White Ash, 6-8 ft., 8-10 ft., 10-12 ft., 1%4-2 in. 2-2% tmeh 
140 Box Elder, 10-12 ft., 1%-2 inch. 
12000 Elms, 10-12 ft., 144-2 inch, 2-2% inch, 2%-3 inch. 
120 Linden, 10-12 ft. 
12000 Norway Maples, 1%-2 inch, 2-2% inch, 2%-3 inch, 3-3% 
inch, 3%-4 inch. 
300 Schwedleri Maple, 2%-3 inch, 3-3% inch, 314-4 inch. 
5000 Soft Maple, 6-8 ft., 8-10 ft., 10-12 ft., 1%-2 inch. 
800 Lombardy Poplar, 6-8 ft., 8-10 ft., 10-12 ft., 2-2% inch, 
2%-3 inch. 
200 Tulip Tree, 144-2 inch, 2-2% inch. 
150 Weeping Willow, all sizes up to 3 inch. 
150 Erect Willow, all sizes up to 2 inch. 
1500 Viburnum Opulus, 3-4 ft., 4-5 ft. 
2500 Viburnum Sterilis, 2-3 ft, 3-4 ft, 4-5 ft. 
500 Deutzia Crenata, 2-3 ft. 
400 Deutzia Candidissima, 2-3 ft. 
3000 Deutzia Pride of Rochester, 2-3 ft., 3-4 ft., 4-5 ft. 
5000 Lilac Purple, 2-3 ft., 3-4 ft. 
1000 Lilac White, 2-3 ft. 
1200 Philadelphus, Grandiflora, 3-4 ft., 4-5 ft., 5-6 ft. 
500 Philadelphus Falconeri, 3-4 ft., 4-5 ft. 
900 Golden Elder, 2-3 ft., 3-4 ft., 4-5 ft. 
1600 Spirea Billardi, 2-3 ft., 3-4 ft. 
1200 Spirea Collosa Alba, 10-12 inch. 
400 Spirea Reevesi, 2-3 ft. 
2000 Spirea Thunbergi, 2-3 ft. 
4000 Snowberry, 2-3 ft., 3-4 ft. 
3500 Indian Currant, 2-3 ft., 3-4 ft. 
1500 Spirea Salicifolia, 2-3 ft., 3-4 ft. 








C. M. HOBBS & SONS 
























































Weer bw ta BRIDGEPORT, IND. 
The Willadean Nurseries Princeton Products 
OFFER A VERY COMPLETE LIST OF | ane 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Ever-_ Ornamental 
greens, Vines and Herbaceous Plants | , 
A LIMITED STOCK OF Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens of high 
and would advise placing orders early for seedlings. Forest , 
+ By wp Ae agua supply. Prices quoted on application. | Princeton Nurseries 
THE DONALDSON CO. | Prineton in New Jersey 
May first 1920 


Sparta, Kentucky 





























The Monroe Nurser 
Established 1847 
Offers a fine stock of 


Cuthbert Raspberries 
Spirea Van Houtte 
Other Ornamental Shrubs 


Will be pleased to quote on your list of wants 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 
MONROE, MICH. 














We are subscribers to the Nurserymen’s 
Market Development Fund. 


SURPLUS 


California Privet, 3 to 4, 4 to & and & to 6 ft. 
Hemlock Spruce in sizes 3 to 6 ft. 


Oriental Planes English Beech 
Lombardy Poplars American, 
European and Silver Lindens, Pin Oaks, 
Red Oaks, White Dogwoods, Salisburias, 
Norway, Silver, Sycamore and Sugar Maples. 


We have a quantity of large Shrubbery and a good 
assortment of Shade Trees, in large sizes from 
3 to 6 inch caliper. 


THE RAKESTRAW-PYLE CO., 





Kennett Square, Pa. 






























































FOR US 


TOOLS for te 


Sell MORE HARDY Stock 


THIS BOOK AND PLAN WILL HELP YOU 


Take care of your old customers but keep add- 
ing new ones. It’s the only way to show a healthy 
increase in business and profits each year. 

The Little Pruning Book offers the solution. It 
is an authoritative guide to correct pruning. Illus- 
trates and explains how, when, and where, to 
prune for bigger and better fruits and flowers. 
Familiarize more customers with the fundament 
als underlying the art of pruning and greater in 
terest and more purchases will result. 


The Plan Behind the Book 


(This book sells in book stores for 50 cents). 


Our selling plan increases your profits by 
placing The Little Pruning Book i nthe 
hands of your customers through you. Your 
sales of shrubs, trees and all hardy stock 
will increase as a matter of course. 

Sending for a free volume does not obli- 
gate you in any way. It will bring you de- 
tails of our co-operative plan of distributing 
this educational work, The author of this 
book, F. F. Rockwell, is a writer of wide 
reputationin in horticnltre and formerly was 
manager of the Nurserymen’s National 
Service Bureau. 


THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX CO. 


Mfrs. Mechanics’ Hand Tools, Tinsmiths’ 
and Sheet Metal Workers’ Tools and Ma- 
chines, Builders’ and General Hardware. 


Southington ,Conn. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Address correspondence to 2006 West Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
100% American for 100 years. Founded in 1819 
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DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN PLANT PROPAGATORS 


Complete Stock of eee See ORNAMENTAL 
YOUNG EVERGREENS Naperville Nurseries LINING OUT STOCK. 





ALSO 





—— Growers of 


Trees, Shrubs and Vines TREES EVERGREENS 


for lining out There will be a shortage of lining out 





PR 6c SHRUBS PERENNIALS, Etc. Stock for the spring of 1020 
a. Place your orders early. 
LINING OUT STOCK a 
THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. | 
| Evergreen Specialists, | Dundee, Illineis. NAPERVILLE, ILL. Onarga Nursery Company 
Largest Growers in America. Box 402 mmapmeen, Harawvess Ko, b. CULTRA BROS., Mgrs. Onarga, Illinois 











| GET NEXT SHRUBS -- TREES Bobbink & Atkins | 
* S TAR RO SE Ss A a of Ornamentals. ae esitestien of Ghateent Ever. 


% Oak Brand Shrubs YOUNG STOCK—Fer Nursery Planting Complete collection of Broad-leaved Ever. 


We were among the first to produce our 9°S°"S such as Rhododendrons, Azaleas, | 






































oe American Pedigree Cannas own goods. Weare making young plants Hollies, etc. 
for others—why not for you? Boxwood, Bay Trees, Euonymous, etc. 
The 0 N A R ) FST GROVE, Grown Right—Dug Right—Packed Right Hardy Herbaceous Plants. 
& JONRS CO p U S ri Hybrid Tea Roses, Bush and Tree Form. | 
j erna,. U.S.A. Careful Inspection Invited. 
AURORA NURSERIES 
|ROBERT PYLE, Prev. A. WINTZER. V-Pres AURORA, ILL. Rutherford, NEW JERSEY | 
i Are You On 
MY SPECIALTY IS Lining Out Stock for the Trade 0 
Shrubbery, Tree Seedlings, Evergreens, to the fact that if the people of 
Moore’s Early Gra p Vines Small Fruits, Ornamental Vines, Etc. or mage are ~ have ¥ Ra 4 
and Concord D t " choice trees, plants and_ bulbs, 
YOU and the rest of us will have 
Seedlings, Transplants, Layers & Cuttings to produce them? For as sure 
, ‘ Some of the items we specialize in are as you are alive **Quarantine 37’’ 

I plan to produce a superior quality edrendes, Qncwbelle, lxtch Sentnsse, Nerwer is a fact. We are strictly wholesale 
during the coming year. Due an- Spruce and native tree Seedl!ngs growers of Lining Out Stock for 
nouncement will be made when stock Nurserymen and Florists. We 
is ready. Send for our complete list of stock and prices. have good stocks. Get our trade 

ee JL JENKINS & SON, | _ATANTC NURSERY C0, Beri, Maryan, S.A 
; . »» Berlin, Maryland, U.S. 
CHARLES M. PETERS, Salisbury, Md. Geuiiathieinten paneaiann 
WINONA, _ Columbiana County, OHIO. WANTED: Tree Seods of ofl kinds 
EVERGREEN S VE GRow EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS ¥f i¢t{[> Oree PS arms 
SEEDLINGS and TRANSPLANTS d AT FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
FOR LINING OUT Evergreens from Cuttings Under Glass —— 
; Millions of Evergreens and Deciduous trees. 
and Small Deciduous Stock Complete in grades and sizes. 
WRITE FOR OUR PRICE LIS1 for Lining Out 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


Firs, Junipers, Arborvitae, Pines, Spruces, 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY C0. The Sherman Nursery Co, Mle» tsh ots Linden, Ems 


iia allan E. M. SHERMAN, President AMERICAN FORESTRY CO. 
CHESHIRE, - . - CONN. OHARLES CITY, IOWA. & 18 Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


SUBSCRIPTION REMITTANCE MUST NET $1.50 BOXWOOD 


Attention is directed to the necessity for getting to the publishers of the 


American Nurseryman the full price for subscription, either new or renewal. ARBORVITAE 


Checks on banks in New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington and 














Albany, N. Y.; drafts on banks in those cities; post-office money orders and express Boxwood sempervirens saliclolle: ¢-6 in. at 

money orders may be sent at par. Other forms of remittance should include ten 3hc: 6-8 in at 44c: 8-l0in at 6c. 

cents additional to cover bank discount for collection. Boxwood arborescens: 4-6 in, at 3ic: §-10 in. 
In fairness to those who observe these conditions, the publishers of the Ameri- Pe ee 

can Nurseryman will credit subscriptions and renewals for the exact term for Arborvitae Compacta: 8-10 in. at Se. 

which the payment provides. The subscription price is $1.50 for twelve issues. If A rborvitae Siberian: 4-6 in. at 5e. 

the remittance nets but $1.40, the subscription or renewal will be entered for eleven anes ote. or packed free for cash 


months. Advances in postal rates based upon the zone system and other increases 
in charges to publishers require observance of these matters if the subscription 


price of this periodical is to remain at the present price. ILD BROS. NURSERY CO. 








i nd foreign subscriptions and renewals will take the corresponding 
—* “ 4 —— SARCOXIE, MO. 











WE SUGGEST RESERVATION OF ADVERTISING SPACE NOW 
FOR THE COMING ACTIVE MONTHS 
Chief Exponent of the 


al American Nu rserym af American Nursery Trade 


Every Advertisement is repeated in the AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN, thus eovering the Trade. See 
Schedule of Information on last page of this issue. Ought your two-inch card to be standing regularly in the “Di- 
rectory of American Plant Propagators,” as on this page. $4.00 per mo. for 2-inch space under yearly term. 


MERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 39 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN NURSERY MAN---May, 1920 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—Ceommeunications on any sub- 
ject comnected with Commercial Horticulture, Nurseries or Ar- 
boriculture are cordially invited by the Editor; also articles en 
these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nursery 
or Horticultural associations. We also shall be pleased te re- 
produce photographs relating to these topics, Orchard Scenes, 
Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen 
Trees and Plants, Portraits of Individuals, etc. All photographs 
will be returned promptly. 


ADVERTISING—Advertising forms close on the 27th of 
each month. If proofs are wanted,copy should be on hand one 
week earlier. Advertising rate ix $2.10 per column-width inch 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” is distinctive in that it reaches 
an exceptional list and covers the field of the business man en- 
gaged in Commercial Horticulture—the carlot operator. Here 
is concentrated class circulation of high character—the Trade 
Journal of Commercial Herticulture, quality rather than quan- 
tity. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will not accept advertisemerts 
that do not represent reliable concerns. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will be sent 
to any address in the United States for $1.50 a year: to Canada 
or abroad for $2.00 a year. Add ten cents unless bank draft, 
pestal or express money order is used. Three years, $3.50 in U.S 


RALPH T. OLCOTT 
Editor Manager 





AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR—Clean chronicling of 
commercial news of the Planting Ficld and Nursery. Am honest, 
fearless policy in harmony with the growing ethics of medern 
business methods. 

Co-operation rather than competition and the encouragement 
of all that makes for the welfare of the trade and of each of its 
units. 

Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. 

INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS—“AMERICAN NURSERY- 
MAN” is not the official journal of any organization. It there- 
tore makes no distinction in favor of any. It is untrammeled 
im its absolutely independent position and is the only Nursery 
Trade publication which is not owned by nurserymen. 


This Magazine has no connection whatever with a par- 
ticular enterprise. Absolutely unbiased and independent in all 
its dealings. 

Though it happens that its place of publication is im the eaat- 
ern section of the country, it is thoroughly National in ite char- 
acter and International in its circulation. 

Its sews and advertising columns bristle with anneuncements 
from every news corner ot the Continent. 

It represents the results of American industry im ome of the 
greatest callings—Commercial Horticulture in all its phases of 
Nursery Steck, Orchard and Landscape Planting and Distribu- 
tion, 


39 State Street, 
Reehester, N. Y. 





Classified Business Announcements In this Issue 


AN INDEX OF CURRENT WANTS AND OFFERINGS IN THE NURGERY TRADE 
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Botanical Nursery Co........ Native Trees and Shrubs......... Onarga Nursery Company...Lining Out Stock................ 96 
Chase Company, Benjamin.. Nursery Labels .................. Painesville Nurseries ....... General Nursery Stock............ 93 
California Nursery Co...... Conifers Propagator Wanted ..... Parmentier & Van Noppen.. Holland Stock ..............++.+. 98 
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Commercial Orcharding .... Capital Invited ...............00- Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co.....Pexto Pruning Shears............. 95 
Conard @ Jones Ce......... Star Roses, etc...........cc.cese- Peters, Charies M........... san newesiweneestucees 96 
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DIRECTORY .............. Growers of Young Stock.......... Portiand Wholesale N. Co..Coast Grown Roses.............. 113 
Donaldson Company ....... Ornamental Nursery Stock ....... Princeton Nureeries ........ Ornamental Nursery Stock........ 94 
Elm City Nursery Co........ New Hybrid Hardy Privet......... Propagator Wanted ......... Address, A. M., this office........ 109 
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| IT’S LIKE THIS 
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THE 
PREFERRED 
STOCK 





We've all had our troubles this spring, but we’ll 
live through them and we might as well be happy. 
With it all—embargoes — tie ups—delays, etc.,—the 
weather has been in our favor. 
business during all this month. 

And express shipments are moving—very few points 
are embargoed now. 


In fact we expect good 





Bulletin No. 8 is ready. 


DEPEND ON US FOR QUICK ACTION 


Jackson & Perkins Company, 





OUR SURPLUS LIST 


King Red Raspberries 

St. Regis Raspberries 
Cumberland Raspberries 
Everbearing Strawberries 

Althea 2-3 ft. and 3-4 ft. 

Cornus Floridus 3-4 ft. and 3-5 ft. 
Forsythia Ass’d 2-3 ft. and 3-4 ft. 
Lilacs, named, 2-3 ft. and 3-4 ft. 
Snowberry, White, 2-3 ft. and 3-4 ft. 


Shrubs and Shade Trees In Carload Lots 


We would be pleased to quote you on your Want List. 


Spirea Van Hout eii 12-18 in. 
Spirea Van Houtteii 18-24 in. 
Spirea Van Houtt@ii 2-3 ft. 
Syringa Coronarius 3-4ft. and 4-5ft. 
Snowball 3-4 ft. 

H. P. Roses 

Climbing Roses 





ONARGA NURSERY COMPANY 
CULTRA BROS., Mgrs. ONARGA, ILLINOIS 

















NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 
May first, 1920 











PLANT BREEDING 


By BAILEY and GILBERT 

Professor Bailey’s standard text, 
originally issued some twenty years 
ago, has been revised and brought 
down to date by A. W. Gilbert, Pro- 
fessor of Plant Breeding in the New 
York State College of Agriculture. In 
addition to the many changes made in 
the material that has been retained, 
there are now included in the volume 
new discussions of mutations, Men- 
delism, heredity and the recent appli- 
cations of the breeding of plants. 
There are also extensive laboratory 
exercises and a bibliography. Alto- 
gether the work is a comprehensive 
encyclopedia on the subject of plant- 
breeding. 

Price $2.15 


American Fruits Publishing Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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“MIDLAND” NURSERIES 


PARMENTIER & VAN NOPPEN 
NAARDEN—HOLLAND 


Membsr “Holland Plant Exporters’ Association.” 
We specially grow: 
FRUIT TREES and ROSES STOCKS. DWARF and 
STANDARD ROSES on CANINA. 


FRUIT TREES 





For Prices and Quauntums apply to us 
REGISTERED CABLE ADDRESS: “MIDLAND,’ ~“NAARDEN 















































W. T. HOOD & CO. 


Old Dominion Nurseries 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Apple, 2 year, fine Ben Davis, Black Ben Davis, Gano, De- 
licious, Lowry, Rome Beauty. Shade trees Extra Fine; 
straight bodies and extra :rooted; one to two and one-half | 
inches. Norway, Silverand Sugar Maple, Pin and Red Oak. 
Evergreens—Norway and Hemlock Spruce. Deodar Cedars, 
Irish Junipers, Osalifornia Privet, 2. 3, and4year. Sugar 
Maple Seedlings, six inches to ten feet. 


Write us fer prices. 














Concord Grapes 


Two year Number one 


One year Number one 


One year Number two 


WRITE FOR PRICES 





We carry one of the largest assort- 
ments of Nursery Stock in 
the country 


Ask for our latest Bulletin. 









Shenandoah Nurseries 


D. $. LAKE, Pres. Shenandoah, lowa 




















1870 ——— FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY ——— 1920 | 


SS 








May, 1920 
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SPECIAL REPORTS ON THE SEASON’S TRADE 


Overstocking Far Ahead 

Shenandoah, Iowa, April 24.—We are very 
glad to report that trade with us this season 
has been good and prices are satisfactory. 
We will be able to sell out closely by the 
time the season is over. In regard to next 
vear, I cannot see why there should not be 
a shortage of stock and good prices. We 
think it will be several years before the 
market is overstocked, as labor is scarce 
and high in price and fruit tree stocks are 
scarce. —-SHENANDOAH NURSERIES, D. 
S. Lake, Pres. 

Prospects Promising 

Pomona, N. C., April 24.—Our past spring’s 
business has been the heaviest in our hist- 
ory: and prospects at present seem very 
promising for next season. Indications now 
tend that prices will be very high, and a 
considerable shortage on peach and apple 
stock, and we are all up in the air as to 
just what labor conditions are going to be. 
__J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., R. E. 
Dalton, Jr., Sales Manager. 


In the Old Dominion 
Richmond, Va., Apr. 26—We have had as 
much or more than we could handle this 
Our winter was unfavorable to do 


spring. ; ; 
outside work, and we could not dig anything 
until March, and then spring came very 
fast and our customers, where we sold 


South. commenced to complain that it was 
getting too late to receive trees. We had 
to buy a great deal to fill up shorts which 
were very late coming in and some did not 
get in until after we had billed out our 
orders. We have quite a surplus of stock 
left over that should have been sold, which 
will mostly have to go to the brush pile. 

As the labor has been so short with us, 
we are very late with our planting and will 
not finish this month. The wholesale price 
has been too high this spring for stock that 
has to be sold through agents as we sell 
most of ours, and we are all at sea now, as 
we do not know what prices stock will sell 
at for next fall sales. As we have a light 
stock, we will have to buy more than usual, 
and we do not feel as if we can raise the re- 
tail price higher. We notice from some of 
the wholesale price coming in now that 
there is a good deal of surplus on some va- 
rieties of which the prices are weakening. 
Our sales for fall, 1920, are nearly up to 
those of a year ago. This month has been 
quite cold, and is dry at this time. Have 
had some very hard freezes and a light 
frost on yesterday morning, but reports 
from over the state, seem very favorable 
for a good crop of fruit. Orchardists com- 
plain that they could not do much pruning 
and winter spraying and with shortage of 
labor, were very much behind with work.— 
W. T. HOOD. 


Labor Curtails Planting 

New Carlisle, O., Apr. 23—Trade has been 
very good with us and we have our usual 
amount of orders. The most serious thing 
that we are encountering is the labor propo- 
sition and the embargo of express and 
freight which is causing serious loss to us 
and our customers as well. We will clean 
up all our surplus and think that our plant- 
ing will be much smaller than usual as the 
season is very backward and with only about 
50% of our usual working force, we are 
compelled to plant less than other seasons. 
—W. N. SCARFF & SONS. 


Material Increase In Sales 
New’ Haven, Conn., Apr. 23--We are 
hampered on every hand by transportation 
embargoes and difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient auto truck accommodations. The 
impossibility of obtaining sufficient help so 
slows down our shipping output that we 








all the orders now 
shipping season is 


can hardly hope to fill 
coming in before the 
past. 

The public is seemingly anxious to pur- 
chase Nursery stock liberally, both fruit and 
ornamental, and it seems an unfortunate 
climax to the hardships the Nurserymen 
have been forced to endure due to wartime 
conditions that the Nursery business can- 
not now function more normally. 

The shipping season started in later than 
the average, but we have been favored by 
good shipping weather since and _ cool 
enough weather locally to keep our stock so 
far more dormant than usual. We believe 
that it is a safe statement that the spring 
sales will show a material increase over the 
sales of last spring when the season closes, 
notwithstanding all the imposed hardships. 

THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO., E. F. 
Coe, President. 


Unusually Heavy Demand 

Geneva, N. Y., Apr. 23—We have had an 
unusually heavy demand for stock; and, in 
fact, have had more than we could handle 
with the limited force of men. The season 
has been favorable, as far as weather is 
concerned, but, of course, the shipping con- 
ditions have been abnormally bad on ac- 
count of the strike. 

There is undoubtedly going to be a very 
great shortage next year in all kinds of 
fruit and small fruits. And this will also 
be true of a great many items in ornamen- 
tals.—W. & T. SMITH COMPANY. 


Largest Year’s Business 

Newark, N. Y., Apr. 24—We are still much 
too busy to enter into details at length. 
Suffice it to say that we have had by far 
the largest year’s business in our experi- 
ence. We have been considerably hampered 
like all of the Nurserymen, by embargoes of 
both freight and express and various de- 
lays in arrival of shipments, even when em- 
bargoes were not in force. However, it 
would not seem natural to go through a 
spring shipping season without troubles of 
some sort, and we do not know that our 
troubles of this year have been any greater 
or more serious to overcome than those of 
most seasons. 

Taking everything into consideration, we 
feel very well satisfied with the season’s 
business. We have cleaned up very closely 
and at prices which have been reasonably 
remunerative, even under present high cost 
of labor and everything else which goes in- 
to the production of Nursery stock. 

It is too early yet to make any very 
definite prophecies in regard to next season, 
but we see no immediate reason to expect 
any great slackening in the demand for 
nearly all kinds of Nursery stock. We look 
to see a very decided shortage continuing 
for at least another year in nearly all the 





principal and more important lines.—JACK- 
SON & PERKINS COMPANY, G. C. Per- 
kins, President. 
Arkansas Nursery Law 
“In order to have the protection of the 
Nursery Fraud Law,” says G. G. Becker, 


Chief Inspector of the Arkansas State Plant 
Board, “the orchardist must either buy from 
an Arkansas nurseryman, or, if he buys 
from an out-of-state nurseryman, from one 
of their licensed agents. If you buy through 
a catalog from a nursery out of the state, 
the nursery fraud act does not protect you 
in the purchase. On the other hand if a 
licensed agent of that same nursery comes 
to your door and sells you the same stock, 
you will have purchased it in Arkansas and 
will be fully protected by the Nursery Fraud 
Law. 

“If you buy your stock through an agent 
or by mail from an Arkansas nurseryman 


you will get full protection. It is best to 
purchase from a reliable Arkansas nursery- 
man as the state has full control over his 
activities. If cheap nursery stock has been 
sold and misrepresentations have been made 
in the past, the farmer is partly to blame 
because he is insisting on having some- 
thing which it is impossible for any nur- 
seryman to supply. 

““If you want to know what varieties of 
fruits to buy for your locality and what age 
of tree to plant, write to the Agricultural 
Extension Division of the Arkansas Experi- 
ment Station, University of Arkansas. where 
they have experts to give you this informa- 
tion.” 





Nursery Tree Agents 
John Watson, Princeton, New Jersey, in 
American Agriculturists 
Why say “Beware of the tree agent?” 
You advise planters, very properly “to pur- 
chase trees only from reliable nurserymen 
conducting a reasonably permanent busi- 
ness,” and so I take it that you refer only 
to those itinerant dealers who have no nur- 
sery or fixed abode, who work new territory 
each year and take orders for anything they 
can sell, hoping somewhere to find something 


with which to fill their orders. That class 
should be discouraged in every possible 
way. 


But traveling salesmen are employed by 
many of our best and most responsible firms. 
They realize, too, that only reliable and 
honest salesmen are profitable; when they 
are trusted by customers. Many salesmen 
work for the same firm year after year in 
the communities where they live, and it is 
an advantage to the planter to have that 
link to connect them closely and continu- 
ously with the houses they buy from. True, 
some salesmen do not know varieties or the 
conditions under which they will succeed. 
But salesmen in other lines are frequently 
lacking in technical knowledge of what they 
sell. In our line, they should know, and I 
belive that the great majority have at deast 
a fair knowledge of varieties, especially 
where they cover the same territory year 


after year. Many of these men have a 
record of 20 and even 30 years with the 
same firm. 

I have a kindly feeling for the reliable 


tree agent; he has carried fruit and flowers 
and shade to many places that without him 
would have missed those contributions to 
our health and happiness. The most con- 
spicuous successes are firms who employ 
agents and who retain their selling force 
from year to year, and who see their sales 
increase because of personal solicitation and 
the contact afforded by their representa- 
tives. The irresponsible dealer who repre- 
sents nobody but himself had better be left 
severely alone. 

The quality of the average traveling sales- 
man has increased in recent years. His 
employer knows that the man who deceives 
his customer will deceive his employer; ras- 
cals are never profitable even to themselves. 
Every nurseryman seeks to employ good 
agents because reliable men are the only 
ones they can make money on. There are 
some bad ones, but they are soon found out. 
Nurserymen have an organization for find- 
ing them out and making it impossible for 
them to continue. On the whole, they are 
a hard-working, honest lot of men doing 
really good service. Having been a tree 
salesman myself and having handled large 
forces of men, I am always glad to say a 
good word for the man who carries a plate 
book. I don’t like to see him condemned as 
a class. And I trust—and think—that the 
article referred to has reference, not tothe 
accredited representative of a responsible 
nursery firm, but to the irresponsible tree 
dealer. 
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The Giant of the Fruit World 

It is estimated by the official state sta- 
tistician that the growers of orchard and 
vineyard crops realized over two hundred 
and thirty millions of dollars for their pro- 
duct covering the year of 1919. Put in 
another way, the trees and vines of Cali- 
fornia yielded 2,071,525 tons of fruit of all 
kinds which sold at an average price of 
$113.00 per ton. The several kinds, that 
made the strongest showing were peaches, 
prunes and raisins. Of the first mentioned 
there was marketed over 38,000 tons of the 
dried product; shipments of fresh peaches 
totaled 2774 carloads; in addition there was 
the great volume taken by the canneries. 
To realize the full significance of the peach 
industry, it is interesting to learn that Cali- 
fornia produced 34.3 per cent of the total 
crop grown by the 48 states of the Union. 


Of the other stone fruits she produced 
130,000 tons of prunes, 180,000 tons of 
raisins, 19,017 carloads of table grapes, 


with apricots, walnuts, and other fruits run- 
ning equally high in volume of production. 

But mere figures possess little that excites 
the imagination especially when surveyed 
on the printed page; they are not alluring 
nor illuminating. Let us put the matter in 
a comparative form; possibly this will con- 
vey more clearly to the mind California’s 
superlative position as a fruit state among 
her sister commonwealths. It is but giving 
expression to a simple fact when we assert 
that she produces more of raisins, of prunes, 
of apricots, of olives, of walnuts, of lemons 
and oranges, of almonds, and a few other 
minor crops than all the remaining states 
combined. Fruit production now leads all 
other soil crops within her borders and is 
destined to be among the greatest with 
which the history of agriculture has ever 
been associated. 


Harking Back Over the Years 

All beginnings are individual rather than 
collective. The introduction of horticultural 
enterprise is not new to California—indeed, 
it is among the first to command attention. 
The Mission orchards and gardens fiourished 
before the days of gold; with the discovery 
of the precious metal and the advent of the 
Americans, it became more general. At 


first its field was limited, and bent its 
energies to supplying local demands. As 
population and production increased the 


necessity of wider and distant markets be- 
came acute, but found a solution and ob- 
stacles were overcome that made possible 
its present magnitude and magnificent com- 
mercial values. All honor to the gallant 
men and women that blazed the way for its 
final fruition. 

The Development of Its Foundations 

The basis of commercial horticulture is 
trees and plants, and the particular class 
of people who supplied them was the nur- 
serymen. No division of our horticultural 
progress deserves a larger credit for its 
present greatness than the pioneer plants- 
men, who were almost wholly responsible 
for the introduction and dissemination of 
all the different fruits that are now socon- 
spicuous a feature of the California land 
scape. It was their initiative and vision 
that was the impelling force that caused the 
importation of fruit plants from the four 
quarters of the globe, and by propagation, 
furnished the nucleus of thousands of orch- 
ards and vineyards. It is to the enterprise of 
the nurserymen and his craft that we owe 
the presence of the olive, the peach, the 
prune and the apricot, the table and raisin 
grape, the orange and the lemon, and in- 
deed all the commercial fruits that we now 
enjoy. In this far reaching development the 
Nursery Industry has not been without its 
trials and tribulations; but it has also en- 
joyed its triumphs, and in nothing more so 
than work well done for the joy of the do- 
ing—for certain it is that in the earlier de- 
cades they suffered privation and hardship. 
In the evolution of the industry the one big 
fact that was ever uppermost in all their 
labors and studious observation, was the 
betterment of their product, not only to 
health and vigor, but more particularly con- 
ditions of soil and climate. To a large ex- 
tent much has been learned in this direction 
that has proven of practical application. We 
now have a working knowledge along these 
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California Bud Selection Association Standardizing Nursery Products 


By Henry W. Kruckeberg, Secretary California Association of Nurserymen 








lines, hence the nursery interests are quite 
ready to supply the most adaptable va- 
rieties for varying conditions, affording root 
stocks and buds that are reasonably certain 
to give satisfactory results in both the 
growth of the plant and the quality of its 
product. The increase of orchard land 
values, the more discriminating markets 
(due to a constantly increasing volume of 
product) and the variable character of trees 
and quality and quantity of fruit produced, 
has emphasized and made imperative that 
if California horticulture is to render maxi- 
mum returns in the future on investments, 


the quality and bearing capacity of all our. 


fruit trees and vines must be improved. 
Ard this leads directly to bud sleerion 
from trees yielding quantity and quality 


fruit and of a type that will fulfill these re- 


quirements. Many of our leading Nursery- 
men have been cognizant of this fact for 
some time; being unorganized individual 
effort was impracticable, though many 


plantsmen were diligent in the search for 
buds from record bearing trees, and scrupul- 
ously careful to use only the best material 
and grow their stock with care; still the 
results were individual rather than generai, 
which resulted in more or less inferior work 
done in this direction by the Departmeni of 
Agriculture with citrus fruits and commend- 
ing the efforts of the orange growers work- 
ing along similar lines, the fact was never- 
theless brought home to them that the zreat- 
est service they could do for California fruit 
culture and for their own idustry, was to 
formulate a practical working plan where- 
by all the buds used in the propagation of 
nursery trees and vines should come from 
recognized types that would grow trees pro- 
ducing a uniform quality to produce.—ani 
this not intermittently but regularly fron. 
year to year as weather conditions will per- 
mit. These types to be selected by experts 
regularly employed by the organization, and 
the buds cut therefrom under scientific di- 
rection to be subject to purchase at a nomi- 
nal price by its members. 


The Inception of the Movement 

In a somewhat nebulous form many Nur- 
serymen favored the idea, but for want of 
initiative and continuity of purpose it never 
became a tangible fact until Wm. T. Kirk- 
man, Jr., of Fresno agitated for it by calling 
the attention of Nurserymen and orchard- 
ists to its vital importance, hence at the 
Nurserymen’s Convention, held in conjunc- 
tion with the State Fruit Growers’ meeting 
at Chico last fall, the matter finally assumed 
concrete form; the Nurserymen’s Bud Selec- 
tion Association was perfected, which was 
not only heartily supported by the craft, but 
was enthusiastically endorsed by the fruit 
growers there assembled, many offering to 
buy its shares and purchase its bonds. 

The Significance of Bud Selection 

It is said Nature never produces exact 
duplicates; but she does grow products 
that are commercially alike, some of which 
are valuable, others indifferently so, and 
still others worthless. As an instance take 
the variation in French prunes. There is 
a strain that will produce a large percent- 
age of 40-50’s even with a heavy crop, and 
will run 35 with a small crop. There is 
another that will produce 80-90’s with a 
heavy crop and 70’s with a light crop. There 
are more or less intermediate sorts that 
will produce 50-60’s under favorable circum- 
stances. Last year we had the highest 
premium ever paid for raising the large 
French prune; $40.00 a ton extra for 40-50’s 
and $80.00 a ton extra for 30-40’s. Besides 
this there was $20.00 to $40.00 a ton extra, 
which is the normal reward for raising 
large prunes; and occurs in direct ratioto 
the base price. One may fertilize, cultivate 
and irrigate the small sort of prune and you 
will not get one pound of 40-50’s from them, 
no more than you would get a Mammoth 
blackberry from a Himalya bush. Figuring 
25 per cent of a 100,000,000 pound crop, we 
get 25,000 tons at $40.00 per ton loss which 
equals $1,000,000. Now supposing that at 
the time these trees were planted bud selec- 
tion under expert authority and with proper 
safeguards had been in full force on the 
part of the nursery industry, the gross in- 
come for all these years would have been 
immeasurably increased without any ad- 
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ditional expense whatever. The same thing 
is more or less true of the peach and apri- 
cot, the walnut and the almond, the orange 
and the lemon. But in addition there is 
the question of varieties, which is more or 
less confusing, and which is a source of an- 
noyance to plantsmen. The elimination of 
the unfit is quite as important as the selec- 
tion of the desirable. Here again the As- 
sociation will wield an influence for good, 
because it would almost automatically cease 
the supplying of buds from sorts that did 
not fulfill the requirements demanded. The 
nomenclature of our orchard products also 
needs revision. Better grow superior trees 
yielding bountifully of quality fruit of afew 
leading sorts, allowing those of minor value 
to gravitate to second place or become ob- 
solete. Obviously the ideal orchard trees 
should be approximately of uniform size 
and equal production as between one year 
and another. It is thought that bu‘ . 2lec- 
tion from record bearing trees made by men 
who are specialists in this line of work will 
tend to bring this about. 
The Standardization of Nursery Products 
In its last analysis bud selection under 
the plan here briefly mapped out in skeleton 
form simply means that the Nursery inter- 
ests of California propose to standardize 
Nursery fruit trees, so that the product of 
their stock will more closely correspond to 
standard requirement of fruit sellers (grow- 
ers) and the demands of the market. With 
the years fruit growing is more and more 
becoming an exacting vocation calling for 
large capital and intensive methods. To 
realize its widest possibilities good trees, 
indeed, the best that time, labor and money 
can produce must be supplied by the Nur- 
serymen. Appreciating this, it is indeed 
pleasant to record that all the larger nur- 
sery establishments of the state are in the 
new organization, representing fully 80 per 
cent of our fruit tree output. In the light of 
these facts, it is certainly in evidence that 
the Nursery Industry is keenly alive to its 
responsibilities in the development of our 
fruit interests and is now thoroughly in 
line for the growing of a superior quality 
of trees and that the speculative element 
will be reduced to the vanishing point. 
Co-operative, Liberal and Comprehensive 
It is a trite saying that a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link. That is 
quite as true of organizations as it is of 
some other things. To avoid any such con- 
tingency the Association will be carried on 
along co-operative and liberal lines. All of 
its members are first Californians, many be- 
ing native sons, who have the best inter- 
ests of the state at heart, and whose first 
ambition is to further her horticultural 
progress. As a _ secondary consideration 
they are equally proud of their vocation, and 
the close fellowship it holds to the basic 
industry of California. To make this thor- 
oughly effective it earnestly invites all the 
Nurserymen of the state to become affiliat- 
ed, so that the entire Nursery product, in- 
sofar as it consists of fruit bearing plants, 


will be of a uniform high grade. Its ulti- 
mate success demands this; once attained, 
California fruit tres will find a market 


wherever fruit culture possesses commer- 
cial importance. Indeed, correspondence has 
already reached the Association from South 
Africa, Australia, the Philippines, Cuba and 
Mexico seeking information about fruit 
trees grown from selected buds cut from 
record bearing trees or “mother” bud wood. 
And while a broad and liberal policy will 
be followed, the means of protecting its 
business and maintaining the integrity of 
its bud selections and a high standard of 
quality for its product demands rigid pro- 
tective measures and their enforcement. 
Co-operating With the Fedreal Government 
Appreciating that a broad and co-opera- 
tive spirit will lead to efficiency and ulti- 
mate success, the Association has elicited 
the support of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture (Division of Plant Industry) in 
the accomplishemnt of its objects and aims. 
This is no mere lip co-operation, but a really 
substantial support. As an evidence of this 
we have only to mention that the Associa- 
tion has appropriated $5,000.00 to the De- 
partment of Agriculture for its use in send- 
ing its experts to California during the fruit 
harvest for the purpose of making records 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Opportunity to Make This Veteran Organization a Power Under the Leadership of Dr. 
L. H. Bailey, President 





should be 
movement to 


Nurserymen especially inter- 
ested in the extend 
greatly the operation, membership and in- 
fluence of the American Pomological So- 
ciety, of which Dr. L. H. Bailey, Ithaca, N. 
Y., is the president. 

The scope of the movement has been out- 
lined by President Bailey upon several occa- 
these occa- 


present 


sions recently. Upon one of 
sions he said: 

The American Pomological Society was 
founded nearly 75 years ago for the advance- 
ment of the science of pomology. Its aim 
has always been to encourage the cultiva- 
tion of fruits of all kinds, including the com- 
mon orchard frvits, nuts, citrus fruits, ber- 
ries, grapes, tropical fruits, and others. It 
stands for both the amateur and commer- 
cial grower. The commercial interests are 
very large in North America, and they need 
an organization to bring them together and 
to look after their welfare. In the earlier 
days, a fruit-garden was supposed to be an 
indispensable part of every good home place, 
but in recent years the amateur interests 
have gone largely to ornamentals and archi- 
tectural features. These developments are 
all desirable, but there should also be a con- 
scious plan for fruit trees and bushes and 
vines. The American Pomological Society 
proposes to stimulate this amateur fruit- 
growing interest, to put a fruit-garden of 
one kind or another on the private places all 
over the country. This will add much to 
the interest of the home, provide attractive 
employment for all members of the family, 
be a means of education, and produce use- 
ful supplies for the table. 

The American Pomological Society has 
several lines of activity, some of which are 
new and in the process of development: 

Annual Convention and exhibition, repre- 
senting all parts of the United States and 
Canada, with judging teams from the col- 
leges in competition. The next Convention 
will be held in Columbus, Ohio, December 
1-3, 1920. 


Pomological Annual, comprising the report 
of the Convention and much other material 
indispensable both to the commercial and 
amateur fruit-grower. 

Publications periodically for the member- 
ship. 

Co-operation among 
the interests together. 

Affiliation with state, provincial and local 
societies. 

The organizing of Junior Branches in the 
Colleges of Agriculture. 

Stimulation of local exhibitions of fruit. 

Legislation for the extension and safe- 
guarding of the fruit interests. 

Making public the best information on 
the new methods in control of insects and 
diseases and in other pomological work. 

Registration of new fruits, with accurate 
descriptions. 

Awarding of prizes for meritorious fruits. 

Encouragement of the breeding of new 
fruits, and the thorough testing and dissemi- 
nation of meritorious kinds. 

Exchange of fruits, scions 
amongst the membership. 

Extensive correspondence with the mem- 
bership from the secretary’s office. 

Campaign of education for the consump- 
tion of more fruit of better quality. The 
people should be acquainted with the pomo- 
logical productions and possibilities of the 
continent and with the value of fruits as 
articles of food. 

It is the desire to increase membership 


fruit-growers, tying 


and cuttings 


in the Society to a point where the total 
will be representative of American Pom- 
ology. Membership campaigns are in pro- 
gress in the several states. It is expected 
that New York state which has been hon- 
ored with the presidency will roll up a 
large membership, but the Empire state 


will have to go some to equal Ohio, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, and Missouri. 
enrolled a 


Michigan 
Georgia has already large 


ber of members. 


num- 





of the better types of fruit and bearing 
trees, correcting conflicting nomenclature, 
fixing the better varieties for particular 
purposes, and to aid in the general effort 
to make nursery plants of standard quality. 
The Sinews of War 

Was it not a Yankee farmer who gave 
birth to the aphorism that “money makes 
the mare go?” Obviously at least a work- 
ing capital is essential to any enterprise. 
The California Bud Selection Association is 
a regularly incorporated body under the 
laws of California, with a capital stock of 
$150,000 of which sum over $50,000 has been 
subscribed. It is hoped to market $50,000 
worth of bonds to be offered to fruit grow- 
ers and allied interests in this state. The 
officers selected for the first year are: 

President, Wm. T. Kirkman, Jr., Fresno. 

Vice-President, J. E. Bergtholdt, New- 
castle. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Max J. Crow, Gilroy. 

Directors, John S. Armstrong, Ontario; 
Henry A. Hyde, Watsonville; J. W. Barni- 
cott, Newcastle; and George C. Roeding, 
Fresno. 

Headquarters for the present have been 
established at San Jose. 

Bud Selection Chief 

On February 28, Vice President J. E. 
Bergtholdt announced the appointment of 
Prof. L. B. Scott to be in charge of the 
scientific work the Association has set out 
to perform. Prof. Scott has been connected 
with the Bureau of Plant Iudustry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, who has 
been for some years in investigation work, 
having to do with better strains of fruits, 
cereals, etc. More recently he has been 
stationed in the citurs districts of Califor- 
nia, but he is now in Washington, D. C., his 
home, to close up the work of his office 
before assuming the duties of his new 
position. In addition to Prof. Scott, others 
of equal ability along certain lines will be 
added later. It is designed to add adequate 
laboratories and a thorough system of re- 
cords will be installed. It is the purpose of 
the Association to acquire land, either by 
purchase or lease to be planted to seedling 


stocks this coming winter, which will later 
be top-worked with budwood from trees that 
will have been selected by the expert staff. 


True Blue and Pure Gold Trees 


When once in practical operation there 
will be no excuse for nursery trees being 
sent out untrue to label as it is the inten- 
tion of the organization to so safeguard its 
work that there will be no question what- 
ever as to the proper label of Nursery stock 
where these buds are supplied. Therefore, 
stock can be bought from all members with 
confidence that trees will prove true to label, 
and of high producing parentage. Indeed, it 
is confidentially expected that California 
Nursery stock will eventuallv be recognized 
superior to the average product, as the Po- 
land China hog is from the razor back or 
the mongrel fowl from the pure blood. 


A Public Function, Not a Private Enterprise 


While the individual units composing the 
Association anticipate a material return 
from its operations, chiefly from the fact 
that its success will enable them to stabilize 
and standardize their products, the organi- 
zation itself (like the Fruit Growers Ex- 
change) is a non-profit sharing enterprise. 
Its chief and only aim is to improve the 
fruit tree of the future, not only as to vigor 
and growth, but chiefly along economic 
lines. The realization of its ambitions has 
a significance to the future of the state that 
can hardy be estimated in money. To ele 
vate the fruit industry; to reduce the ele- 
ment of chance in tree planting; to elimi- 
nate the non-profitable; to enhance quality 
and augment bearing capacity; to avoid un- 
desirable varieties; to learn by study and 
observation how maximum results are to 
be attained in orchard and vineyard are 
certainly considerations that appeal alike 
to the fruit tree planter, the fruit shipper, 
the fruit canner and the ultimate consumer. 
On the basis of service that serves and 
trees htat will enchance profits, increase pro- 
duction, and improve quality, the Nursery- 
men’s Bud Selection Association merits sup- 
port and hopes to receive the consideration 
of every horticultural interest. 


Up To the Nurserymen 
Mrs. Ruth Day, President, 
Pacific Coast Nurserymen’s Association, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Dear Mrs. Day:—If you have not already 
seen it we would like to call your attention 
to an article, “The City Beautiful Move 
ment,” on page 147 of the March issue of 
the Ladies Home Journal, by Jane Leslie 
Kift, which contains some good “pointers” 
for the Nurserymen. 

The article states that foreigners fre- 
quently express surprise that we do not 
have more gardens, and cites an old Rus- 
sian woman saying as she tied her honey- 
suckle vine to a freshly whitewashed trel- 
lis—“if you ladies loved vines and flowers 
you would have them. You have silk 
dresses.”’ The writer goes on to say that we 
cannot resent this criticism, for it is true. 
“Here we are in this broad country, with 
plenty of fertile land at our disposal, and 
pitiably few gardens. Indeed, the number 
of hopelessly shabby little towns is appall- 
ing. Almost every town, be it large or 
small, has a woman’s club, and the women 
of these organizations set the standards, 
and the rest of the community make a more 
or less successful effort to live up to them. 
So it is to the club women of America that 
I make the appeal that they exert every 
effort to further “The City Beautiful” move- 
ment. 

Every flowerless home in America and 
there are literally millions of them—stands 
as a striking rebuke to the inefficiency and 
poor business ability of the American nur- 
serymen; to their failure to take advantage 
of their opportunities as no other line of 
business has done. 

There is also another article in the March 
number of the Ladies Home Journal—‘“Cap- 
tains of Cleanliness” by Elizabeth Sears, on 
page 41, telling of the good results obtained 


by the establishment of an Anti-Litter 
Bureau, with a system of block-captains, 
composed of High School students, house- 


wives and merchants. The bureau co-oper- 
ates with the departments of police, street 
cleaning, health and fire and with the Pub- 
lic School Commission. 

All of these matters are directly and in- 
directly in line with the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the Nurserymen in creating pub- 
licsentiment and causing people to realize 
the commercial value of the aesthetic. A 
city cannot be beautiful unless it is clean 
and tidy, and cleanliness and beauty are 
civic assets,—assets which ought to be 
brought to the attention of the authorities 
in such a way that their value is fully 
realized and public spirit awakened to such 
an extent that the “hopelessly shabby (and 
incidently dirty and untidy) little towns” of 
America may be transformed into livable, 
pleasant, attractive places where better men 
and women shall be reared. The effect of 
environment is not appreciated in this coun- 
try—another neglect of duty on the part 
of the Nurserymen. By the way, how is 
that much-talked of publicity campaign 
getting along? Has a start been made yet? 

Respectfully yours, 
MITCHELL NURSERY COMPANY, 
M. G. Mitchell, Sec’y. 


Nursery Stock Untrue To Name 

The following advice has been received by 
Director Hecke from County Horticultural 
Commissioner Earl Morris of Santa Ana: 

“The R. E. Franke Nursery Company at 
Santa Ana, California, has pleaded guilty to 
selling Nursery stock untrue to name and 
has been sentenced on each of two accounts, 
two hundred dollars or two hundred days 
in jail. We believe this will result in much 
good to our horticultural interests. The 
Company has considerable stock yet on 
hand. We have no assurance that it is prop- 
erly named but cannot prove that it is not 
properly named.” 

So long as these unfortunate conditions 
exist the State Department of Agriculture 
can only caution those contemplating the 
purchase of nursery stock and advise them 
first to consult such disinterested sources 
of information as their county horticultural 
commissioner, the State Department of Ag- 
riculture at Sacramento, or the College Agri- 
culture at Berkeley. In this way valuable 
—_ may be saved and other losses avert- 





Say you saw it in “American Nurseryman,.” 
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NOTES FROM THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S OFFICE 





These Men 
Protect Your Planting 


OME four hundred of America’s 
leading Nurserymen have linked 
themselves together to protect you 

in your buying of trees and plants. 

Whenever you buy nursery stock, 
look for the TRUSTWORTHY trade 
mark, shown above. 

It is used by members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen. 

Membership in the Association is 
strictly restricted to firms whose 
methods and standards come up to the 
Association measure. 

Buying from any member of this 
Association, you have the Associatlon’s 
assurance of satisfaction back of your 
purchase. 

How the Association Vigilance Com- 
mittee means your protection, what 
the Association is, and where you can 
get trustworthy trees and plants, is all 
told in our Booklet, ‘‘Looking Both 
Ways Before You Buy Nursery Stock.”’ 


We will gladly send a copy on request. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF NURSERYMEN. 


General Offices: PRINCETON, N. J. 











THIS IS THE 
ADVERTISEMENT 
that tells 
Buyers of Nursery Stock 
about the Standards 
and Policy of 


Your Association 





Princeton, N. J., April 26, 1920. 
To the Members of the A. A. of N.: 

If this reaches the Editor in time and if 
he has still some unoccupied space, I want 
to make just a short report to you. We 
have all been so busy with this transporta- 
tion situation that we have had little time 
to think of much else. 

On my return from Washington the first 
of the week, I mailed each of you a report 
including the Circular issued by Chairman 
Kendall of the Car Service Commission of 
the American Railroads Association. After 
the return of the roads to private ownership 
and control on March first, it was difficult 
to find the central head of authority in 
transportation matters. It appeared that 
under paragraphs 15 and 16 of the Esch- 
Cummins Bill that turned the roads back, 
very broad powers had been given to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and so I 
went to Secretary McGinty. While it was 
admitted that the I. C. C. could act, it de- 
clined to do so. I judged that the Commis- 
sion did not wish to embarrass the roads 
just at this time and under the distressing 

, circumstances, by taking action that would 
be in effect placing the roads where they 
were under the Director General of Trans- 
portation. And as the railroads did not 
want that, the effective urging to action re- 
lieving our situation had to come through 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
whom, as you know, our appeals were di- 
rected through Senators and Congressmen. 
Dr. Taylor of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Mr. White and Mr. Livingston of the Bur- 
eau of Markets and Secretary Meredith 
himself were all very active in our behalf, 
the Secretary writing out and personally 
delivering to the I. C. C. a statement of the 
urgency of the situation. The promptness 
of members in wiring their representatives 


was an example of the effectiveness of team- 
work. 

If stuff does not now move at once, it 
will be because the roads are still handi- 
capped by the congestion of accumulated 
freight; the !ack of rolling-stock, none hav- 
ing been bought during government con- 
trol; and by lack of men. The latter have 
not returned to work. Many have, but 
many thousands are still out. 

The express company has been tendered 
much more than it can carry with its equip- 
ment of cars and men. The express peo- 
ple ask our co-operation to the extent that 
we depend on them only for transportation 
of express, leaving the freight to the rail- 
roads. Everybody is willing to pay express 
charges to get quick transportation, but the 
situation is beyond the physical ability of 
the roads and the express to handle all the 
traffic. We have assurances from all sides 
that we will get the best service possible 
with the equipment. If shipments are re- 
fused it is because, in such cases, to accept 
what cannot be transported in fair time is 
to invite claims. If we chafe under these 
restrictions, we can bear in mind that 
Washington is full of early fruit and veget- 
able growers from the South, whose stuff is 
rotting in the field for lack of cars to carry 
it. 

Badge Book—I will mail you a circular 
on that in a few days. On account of the 
situation in the printing industry all over 
the country, we have to hand in our copy 
early to get it out on time. Will you be 
getting your advertisement written up for 
the Badge Book so as to send it to me as 
soon as you hear from me? 

Exhibits—You might pack up some of 
that good stock and put it in storage for 
showing at the Convention. Write A. M. 
Augustine, Chairman Arrangements Com- 
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mittee, Normal, Illinois. He will tell you 
about cold-storage facilities in Chicago. 
Dinner—There will be an informal get- 
together dinner Tuesday night, the 22d, at 
the Congress Hotel with everybody and his 
family and the neighbors on hand. It is 
a good idea for everybody to get acquaint- 
ed with everybody else in preparation for 
the big meeting. Members are earnestly 
requested not to make other engagements 
for dinner Tuesday night! if we can do bus- 
iness together and belong to the same Asso- 
ciation, we can sit down and eat together 
and in a thoroughly democratic way with 
no special tables and no little parties on the 


side. It will be what we used to call a “Dol 
lar Dinner” now extinct at that price. And 
the nervous need not be nervous; it will be 


dry. Anybody who thinks he can contribute 
wit or wisdom to the occasion will be given 
a try-out under the supervision of a Vigi- 
lance Committee. Let’s all plan to be in 
Chicago Tuesday night for the dinner. And 
let’s all bring our and make it a 
spleasure trip as well as a business meet 


wives 


ing. 

Mabel has left a lot of letters on my desk 
for me to answer. I want you to know that 
this Transportation situation has taken me 
to Washington and New York and Philadel- 
phia and kept me stepping ways. I 
will get to the letters right off now. 

Mr. Sizemore wires that his trips to Chi- 
cago and St. Louis have bring 
matters to a head there and that the situa- 
tion is rapidly clearing up in the West. 

JOHN WATSON, Secretary. 


side 


served to 


BRITISH SENTIMENT AGREES 

“The fact that a firm can advertise its 
membership of the Horticultural Trades As- 
sociation should mean that it can be relied 
upon to supply honest stock and conduct its 
affairs upon recognized business lines; and 
this should be realized not only in the trade, 
but by the general public.” 

We have quoted above from the Horticul- 
tural Advertiser, of England. The sentiment 
is exactly along the lines upon which the 
American Association of Nurserymen is 
working. The Trade Mark of the A. A. N. 
means just that. 

The statement in 
vertiser in full is: 

TRADE ETHICS 

Mr. L. J. Tucker of the McKay Nursery Co. 
has a rousing letter on this subject in the 
American Nurseryman, in which he con- 
tends that membership of their Association 
should be a kind of “hall-mark” for quality 
and square dealing, and that all transgres- 
sors against trade ethics should be promptly 
expelled the ranks. 

Our H.T. A. has always stood for the best 
traditions of the Trade and exerted a power- 
ful influence in this direction, and we hope 
that this side of its work will not be neg- 
lected in the hurry to complete our organi- 
zation and draw in those who are still out- 
siders. The fact that a firm can advertise 
its membership of the H. T. A. should mean 
that it can be relied upon to supply honest 
stock and conduct its affairs upon recognized 
business lines, and this should be realized 
not only in the Trade, but by the general 
public. 

In this matter we can claim to have “done 
our bit,” and to practice what we preach, as 
we always carefully investigate any com- 
plaints sent to us, and when they prove 
well founded and the offender refuses to 
make redress and give assurance of acting 
squarely for the future, we close accounts 
and his connection with the Horticultural 
Advertiser ceases from that date. We look 
upon the reputation of our advertisers as 
bound up with our own, and we think the 
Trade at large should take a similar view, 
and refuse to recognize or deal with anyone 
whose business methods are calculated to 
damage the reputation which is one of our 
best assets. 


the Horticultural Ad- 
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ABIES CONCOLOR (Celo.) 
(Concelor Fir) 


Size 

Inch 10 = 100 
10-12 xx*, twice transplant... $2.25 $18.00 
12-ls xax*, twice transplant... 2.75 22.50 


ABIES DOUGLASSI (Cole.) 
‘Douglas Fir) 
10-12 xx, twice transplanted 2.00 15.00 
12-18 xx, twice transplanted. 2.50 20.00 
JUNIPERUS VIRGINIANA 
| Northern Type 
(Red Cedar) 
6-10 xx, twice transplanted 1.75 
10-12 xx, twice transplanted 2.25 
12-18 xx, twice transplanted 2.50 
JUNIPERUS SCHOTTI 
24-36 xx, twice transplanted 15.00 
JUNIPERUS CANADENSIS 
Sya. J. Communis Dupresea 
6-10 x, once transplanted... .-. 13.90 
PICEA CANADENSIS 
(Black Hill Spruce) 

0-12 xx, twice transplanted 2.50 20.00 
2-18 xx, twice transplanted 3.25 27.00 
PICEA EXCELSA 
(Norway Spruce 
8-10 x, once transplanted. eke 5.50 
10-12 xx, twice transplanted 1.5 10.00 
12-18 xx. twice transplanted 1. 

PICEA PUNGENS 
(Colorado Blue Spruce) 

6-10 xx. twice transplanted 2.60 20.00 
19-12 xx. twicetransplanted 29 25.00 
PICEA ALBA 
(White Spruce) 

10-12 xx, twice transplanted., 2.00 15.00 
12-18 xx. twice transplanted... 2.50 20.00 


Sak 
see 


ae 


Box 402 








SOME GOOD CONIFERS 


STILL IN FAIR SUPPLY 


AT DUNDEE 


Strong, thrifty, home-grown Stock. Order now before the supply is exhausted. 


* Each x indicates one transplanting. 
Send for Complete Price List 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. 


Evergreen Specialists—Largest Grolvers in America. 


PINUS MUGHO 
True Dwarf Type 


Size 

Inch 10 100 
8-10 xx, twicetransplant.. $4.00 $25.00 
10-12 xx, twice transplant... 5.00 35,00 
12-18 xx, twice transplant... 6.00 50.00 


PINUS AUSTRIACA 
(Austrian Pine) 
6-10 xx, twice transplanted 2.25 12. 
10-12 xx, twice transplanted 2.75 


TAXUS CUSPIDATA 
(Japanese Yew) 


10-12 xx, once transplanted. 9.00 


THUYA OCCIDENTALIS 
(American Arbor Vitee) 


8-10 x, once transplanted. _ 5.00 
10-12 xx, twice transplanted i.50 10.00 
12-18 xx, twice transplanted 1.75 15.00 
18-24 xx, twice transplanted 2.25 18.00 


THUYA PYRAMIDALIS 
(Pyramidal Arber Vitae) 

6-8 x, once transplanted ... 10,00 
24-36 xx, twice transplanted 10.00 .... 
THUYA COMPACTA 
(Compacte Arbor Vitae) 

12-18 xx, twice transplanted £6.00 40.00 
THUYA DOUGLASSI AUREA 
(Douglas Gelden Arbor Vitae) 

10-12 xx. twice transplanted 5.00 40.00 
THUYA SIBERICA 
(Siberian Arbor Vitae) 

6-8 x .oncetransplanted.. .... 13.00 





DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 



































Garden bordered with Box-Barberry 


order for 1000, if requested. 





Box-Barberry 


Well rooted, dormant summer frame 
cuttings ready to set direct into the nur- 
sery without further expense. 


$65.00 per 1000 


Many leading catalog firms will list Box-Bar- 
berry next season. 


INTRODUCERS : 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO., 


WOODMONT NURSERIES, Inc. 


Electros of this illustration free with each Send ior Trade Bulletin. NEW HAVEN, Conn, 














JACKSON POWER DIGGER. (x.00" 702 inc) 60,000 Trees Per Day 


Three Men 
Two Horses 
and 10 gal- 
lons fuel, 


60,000 
trees per 
day 


Cost is $750.00 
without cables, 

Pulls any size 
lifter. 

Can be used in 
mud or on dry 
ground. 

20 feet suffici- 
ent for machine 
at end of row. 

Ground is not 
packed for re- 
planting same 


Never breaks or injures a tree. Can be used for subsoiling or stationary engine. Address, 


EDGAR A. JACKSON, Box 152, R. F. D. Santa Clara, Calif. 














To Develop Grape Vine Industry 


An experienced nurseryman would like to con- 
sider co-operation with business man seeking in- 
vestment of capital in a field offering unusua) 
opportunity in the above line, a field not now even 
at the beginning of development, whieh is practical- 


Address L. B. this Office 


1917-1918 EDITION 
AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE 


DIRECTORY 


A Few Copies May Still Be Obtained 
$1.00 per copy, postpaid 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBG COMPANY 




















































































HEADQUARTERS FOR 
New Fruits of Real Merit 


‘* Erskine Park ’’ the new everbear- 
ing red raspberry, also Royal Purple, 
Empire, Idaho and Plum Farmer 
raspberries. ‘‘ Neverfail’’ the new 
everbearing strawberry, ‘‘ Oswego’’ 
apple, the prettiest apple in the world. 

urserymen should get in on these 
new fruits while the getting is good. 


ADDRESS 


L. J. FARMER 


PULASKI, N. Y. 











N.C. Mtn. Peach Pits 


If they can be supplied we can get 
them for you. 


Late frosts have done considerable damage. 
Of course you can wait and see later, but our 
suggestion is that you “get your name in the 
pot,” subject to crop and price adjustment. 


Howard-Hickory Co.. 


0. JOE HOWARD, Sec.- Treas. 
HICKORY, N. C. 


COMPETENT Wane 


We desire to secure competent man totake 
charge of the growing end of a Nursery lo- 
cated in the Middle-west. Party must be 
competent to superintend the packing out of 
a season’s orders to a high class retail trade. 
We have packed this spring over $100,000.00. 
Party must have a fair education, not afraid 
of work and capable of keeping all necessary 
records. Good salary tothe right party, also 
opportunity to buy interest in business on 
account of poor health of one member of 
Company. Business in a good, healthy, 
profitable state. Man under forty preferred. 
Must have A No.1 referencse. None other 
will be considered. 


A. Y., care of American Nurseryman, 
Box 124, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Nursery-Manual 
By L. H. BAILEY 














ERE is the most exhaustive and up-to 
date manual, covering all the most recent 
imprevements in the care of nurseries 
and in the practice of plant propagation, 

The NURSERY-MANUAL deals min- 
utely with every phase of this important branch of 
agriculture. 

An important and valuable feature of the Nur- 
sery-Manual is the two-hundred page Nursery-List 
which constitutes almost one-half of the book. 
Here are found, in alphabetical arrangement, hun- 
dreds of plants listed by their common as well as 
the botanical names, with a description of the 
method of propagation to be followed in every in- 
stance. This list bas been carefully brought up-to- 
date. 

Another excellent feature of the Nursery-Manual 
is the large number of full page plates, line draw- 
ngs and descriptive figures illustrating the methods- 
employed in successful plant multiplication. 








Sent postpaid for $2.65 by 


American Fruits Publishing Co., Ine. 


39 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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American NurseryMan 








CHIEF EXPONENT OF THE 
AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE 


Featuring the Nursery Trade and Planting 
News of American and foreign activities as 
they affect American conditions. Fostering 
individual and associated effort for the ad- 
vancement of the Nursery and Planting 
Industry. 

Absolutely independent. 

Published Monthly Py 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO., INC 
38 State Street, Rochester N. Y. 


Phones: - Main 1602; Main 2802 
RALPH T. OLCOTT, Pres. and Treas. 


Chief International Publication of the Kind 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 





One year, in advance - - - - $1.50 
To Foreign Countries and Canada ~ 2.00 
Single Copies - - - ee 15 





Advertisements should reach this office by 
the 25th of the month previous to the date of 
publication 

Drafts on New York, or postal orders, in- 
stead of checks, are requested. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.. MAY, 1920 








American Association of Nurserymen— 
President, J. Edward Moon, Morrisville, Pa.: 
vice-president, Lloyd C. Stark, Louisiana, 
Mo.; treasurer, J. W. Hill, Des Moines, Ia.; 
executive secretary, John Watson, 400 Nas- 
sau St., Princeton, N. J.; assistant secretary 
and traffic manager, Charles Sizemore, 
Louisiana, Mo. Executive committee: J. 
Edward Moon, chairman; Lloyd C. Stark, 
Louisiana, Mo.; . R. Burr, Manchester, 
Conn.; E. W. Chattin, Winchester, Tenn.; 
C. C. Mayhew, Sherman, Tex.; J. B. Pilking- 
ton, Portland, Ore.; E. S. Welch, Shenan- 
doah, Ia.; T. B. West, Perry, O. Legislative 
and Tariff committee: C. H. Perkins, 2nd., 
Newark, N. Y., chairman. Meets 4th 
Wednesday in June in Chicago, III. 

Western Asscciation of Nurserymen— 
Presiden E. P. Bernardin, Parsons, Kan.; 
vice-presidentfi E. H. Smith, York, Neb.; 
secretary-treasurer, George W. Holsinger, 
Rosedale, Kan. Executive committee: H. 
D. Simpson, Vincennes, Ind.; C. G. Marshall, 
Arlington, Neb.; C. C. Mayhew, Sherman, 
Tex.; E. E. May, Shenandoah, Ia.; J. H. 
Skinner, Topeka, Kan. Program commit- 
tee: M. R. Cashman, Owatonna, Minn.; 
George A. Marshall, Arlington, Neb.; Harry 
Hobbs, Bridgeport, Ind. Next annual meet- 
ing in Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 26-27, 1921. 

Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen 
—President, Mrs. R. Day, Spokane, Wash.; 
vice-presidents, Fred W. Day, Yakima, 
Wash.; Albert Brownell, Portland, Ore.; M. 
R. Jackson, Fresno, Cal.; C. A. T. Atwood, 
British Columbia; C. T. Hawkes, Caldwell, 
Idaho; B. H. Bower, Provo, Utah; secretary- 
treasurer, C. A. Tonneson, Tacoma, Wash. 
Convention in 1920 at Spokane, Wash. 

New England Nurserymen’s Association— 
President, Charles Adams, Springfield, 
Mass.; vice-president, John K. M. L. Farqu- 
han, Boston, Mass.; secretary, Sheldon Rob- 
inson, Lexington, Mass.; treasurer, V. A. 
Vanicek, Newport, R. I. 

Northern Nurserymen’s Association—Pres- 
ident, M. R. Cashman, Owatonna, Minn.; 
secretary, E. C. Hilborn, Valley City, N. D. 
Convention of 1919 in Minneapolis, Minn., 
in December. 

Southern Nurserymen’s Association — 
Pres., S. C. Crowell, Rose Acres, Miss.; vice- 
pres., Paul C. Lindley, Pomona, N. C.; secy- 
treas., O. Joe Howard, Hickory, N. C.; 1920 
meeting in Charleston, S. C., Aug. 18-19. 

Western Canada Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion.—President, H. L. Patmore, Patmore 
Nursery Co., Brandon, Manitoba; first vice- 
prest., A. Mitchell, Mitchell Nursery Co., 
Coaldale, Alta.; second vice-prest., B. D. 
Wallace, Island Park Nurseries, Portage La- 
Prairie, Man.; secy.-treas., T. A. Torgeson, 
Prairie Nurseries Ltd., Estevan, Sask.; 
Members of executive committee, Homer J. 
Barry, Clover Nurseries, Bremner, Alta.; 
W. J. Boughen, Valley River Nurseries, Val- 
lev River, Man. 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


THEN AND NOW 


We have been surprised that members of 
the American Association of Nurserymen 
have not been eager to communicate to 
others through the columns of the Ameri- 
can Nurseryman something of the enthu- 
siasm which must have come to them when 
they saw in actual operation the first of the 
long-talked of publicity for Market Develop- 
ment. Do our readers realize what the pres- 
ent progressive policy of the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen is doing for the 
Nursery Trade? 

Think for instance, 
old regime the national 
Nurserymen would have received an invita- 
tion from a national organization of editors 
of agricultural papers to send a representa- 
tive to appear on one of their convention 
programs? Yet that is exactly what was 
done this spring. The Agricultural Editors’ 
Association had seen the publicity work 
of the American Association of Nurserymen 
and wanted to know more of it! Secretary 
Watson of the A. A. N., went to Chicago up- 
on invitation and addressed the agricultur- 
al editors of the country who were greatly 
interested in the high aims and the deter- 
mination of the Nurserymen as an organ- 
ization and as individuals to create and 
maintain a standard which would disarm 
ariticism of the kind described by Mr. 
Mullen in his article in this issue. 


that under the 
organization of 


you, 


AGAIN: THE NEED OF THE HOUR 


What the American Nurseryman has 
been urging for years in and out of season; 
what foresighted Nurserymen have seen 
was a necessity, not a choice; what the 
wisdom of the majority of the members of 
the American Association of Nurserymen at 
the recent conventions has provided in the 
formation of a sound business organization 
and what the Chicago convention of 1919 
provided in the way of an efficient adminis- 
tration, (President Moon, Executive Secre- 
tary Watson, and able assistants 
and a definite line of clearly stated aims, 
including Market Development and a Trade 
Mark)—all this is brought vividly to the 
front by the article in this the 
American Nurseryman by George E. Mur- 
rell, Washington, D. C., who has had excep- 
tional opportunity to study the Nursery 
Business both from the inside and from 
the outside. 

Let every Nurseryman in the United 
States read and ponder upon what Mr. Mur- 
rell says. Forget, if must be, all we have 
argued for in columns; forget the 
long, earnest and repeated efforts of a long 
line of conscientious, tireless Nurserymen 
who have worked night and day to raise the 
business in general to a plane which would 
silence criticism; forget, if must be, the 
splendid building of recent administrations 
of the American Association of Nursery- 
men, and the present one in particular, the 
most efficient (because of opportunity) of 
all American Association of Nurserymen 
administrations—forget all this, if need be, 
but 

Note this: 

When the time comes that the presence 
of Nurserymen in a movement for the ad- 
vancement of Horticulture would imperil 
that movement, rather than help it, every 
Nurseryman ought to blush with shame 
and seek to hide himself! 

Yet that situation is described by Mr. 
Murrell; and from what we all know by 
experience, it would undoubtedly be a waste 
of time to attempt to question it. 

A nurseryman’s presence imperiling suc- 
cess of a Horticultural advancement! As 


earnest 


issue of 


these 
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well speak of a pastor imperiling the wel- 
fare of this flock. Horticulture is the Nur- 
sery! 

It would seem that this line of argument 
should never need to see the light of day in 
a Nursery Trade journal. It is all too one 
sided. There is no argument on the other 
side. 

Yet when we read of conditions put hum- 
orously by P. S. Lovejoy, in the Country 
Gentleman, and seriously by George E. Mur- 
rell in the American Nurseryman, to say 
nothing of what has been published other- 
time and again, we amazed by 
rumors that the trade is not a unit in behalf 
of the highly effective work which the 
American Association is doing under this 
very present administration, at a time when 


wise, are 


it is needed more than ever, because of 
sentiment antagonistic to Nurserymen, and 
in these troublous times generally when 


every means for building up and entrench- 
ing is needed to offset the tearing down and 
scattering not only of ideals but of actual 
accomplishment. 

Mr. Murrell, having experienced the need 
for positive action by the Nursery Trade to 


offset the pronounced antagonism, casts 
about for a remedy and finds none more 
promising than the very one the American 
Association has put into operation—the 
Trade Mark! 

And now we're off—on a good, though 
late, start. No time now to cry over lost 


opportunities; no time to spend in regrets 
that the prestige of the trade has suffered 
severely from knocks resulting from care- 
less business methods and the lack of a 
Vigilance Committee. Business methods 
have been introduced; the Vigilance Com- 
mittee is on the job. The machinery is 
moving steadily and powerfully ahead. Its 
line of action is assured for the next sixty 
days at least. 

Is there some one to cry Halt! Must 
there be a costly set-back, resumption of 
loose methods and of antagonistic attitude 
on the part of the public, and a decadence 
for before another start is made? 
Impossible. 


years 


A TRIPLE-BARRELED DENIAL 

Benjamin Wallace Douglas, some time a 
nursery inspector in one of the middle 
states, undertakes in the Country Gentle- 
man to review the history of “horticultural 
gold bricks,” using as a sub title: “Crook- 
ed Nurserymen Still Find a Field for Un- 
loading Their Fake Wares,” and in the 
course of his article makes at least one 
bold mis-statement. 

Referring to the ruling of the Federal 
Horticultural Board as a “gold brick,” he 
“Fruit tree seedlings may still be im- 
ported, because it was finally impressed up- 
on the department authorities that it is im- 
possible to grow fruit tree seedlings in this 
country.” 

This is a 
spects: 

1. It has not been finally impressed upon 
the department authorities that it is impos- 
sible to grow fruit tree seedlings in this 
country. 

2. The reason why fruit tree seedlings 
may still be imported is not the reason 
given in the statement quoted from the 
Country Gentleman. 

3. Mr. Douglas is very far from knowing 
whether fruit-tree seedlings can be grown 
in this country. Better posted men are 
much nearer the truth in the matter than 
is he. 


says: 


direct falsehood in three re- 





Say you saw it in “American Nurseryman.” 
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WHITE PINE RESTRICTIONS 

Massachusetts Nurserymen feel that the 
white pine blister rust quarantine should be 
modified so that they can ship into states 
south of a line extending from the north of 
Massachusetts to Buffalo. It is argued that 
while precaution should be taken to keep 
rust out of the Adirondack mountains, 
yet since the rust exists in southern New 
York as much as in southern New England, 
and the 
of New 
in the 
made. 

One 


the 


necessity for keeping shipments out 
Jersey is questioned, some change 
quarantine regulations should be 


New England, 
for instance, is trying to find Nursery con- 
cerns in other states that will fill orders for 
it. If some states will allow no White pine 
to enter, naturally the New England con- 
cern must buy the pines in those states, to 
be furnished to 
but if on the other 
ship into other 
necessary to 


nursery concern in 


in those 
some 
would 
with so many 


customers 
hand 
states, it 


states, 
states can 
not be 
arrange Nur- 


serymen to fill orders. 


REVIEW OF THE QUARANTINES 
President Moon’s suggestion that all quar- 
antines should be reviewed by the authori- 
from time to time seems to be a 
practical one. Indeed, it would seem that 
would be the natural course. If the 
purpose of a quarantine in time has been 


ties very 


such 


fulfilled, there may be no reason to main- 
tain it. Or, it may be that conditions 
change so that change could advantage- 


ously be made in the wording of a regula- 
tion. Of course, a quarantine measure, be- 
ing of a preventive nature, may be regarded 
as necessary long after the immediate cause 
of its promulgation appears to have passed 
by. 

The question of compensation, too, is one 
which organized Nurserymen may well take 
under serious consideration. like 
white pine blister for Nur- 

suffered 
that 
not 


In cases 
instance, 
innocently. It has 
should be reim- 
only stock destroyed but 
for stock the sale of which was prevented. 
In New York 
men are compensated 


rust, 
serymen been 
argued 
bursed 


Nurserymen 
for 


believe, 
stock 


state, we Nursery- 


for destroyed. 





GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 

Repeated reference is made in the Ameri- 
can Nurseryman to the competition of gov- 
nurseries. Mr. McKay, of Madi- 
son, Wis., at the the Illi- 
nois Association of Nurserymen commented 
on the subject, and said evergreens are be- 
ing sold by the government 


ernment 


recent meeting of 


to planters in 
some parts of Wisconsin. 

At the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen a resolution 
condemning the distribution of 
hursery stock to individuals 
But something more than the passage of a 


government 


was passed. 


resolution among ourselves will probably 
be needed. Here is opportunity for work 


for constructive legislation. 

Benjamin Wallace Douglas, one-time nur- 
He re- 
marks in the April 1920 Country Gentleman 
that “in another year I will not be at all 
surprised to find apple trees selling at one 
dollar each.” Another year will be 1921. 
Apple trees have been selling since 1919 
at one dollar each! And the reason is ex- 
plained by a better posted writer in the 
Country Gentleman, as quoted in this issue. 


sery inspector is behind the times. 





Nursery stock exported from the United 
States in January, 1920, amounted in value 
to $17,296; in February, 1920, $29,449. 
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FERN HILL’S FRONT DOOR 

Has it ever occurred to you, Reader, that 
as you pass through this vale of tears, and 
particularly the section in which you live, 
you are especially privileged by your call- 
ing to make bold to speak to one whose 
property plainly needs the touch of the 
landscape gardener? We doubt not that at 
this very moment, within easy walking dist- 
ance of where you sit and read this, there 
is need, more or less, of the application of 
that which it 
If it is 
at least it 


is your business to produce. 
for thorough renovation, 
the need for a dozen 


not a case 
may be 
roses. 

If there is hesitation on your part to act, 
note how far from “butting in” was regard- 
ed a sally of this kind by the secretary of 


the Mitchell Nursery Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
recently—a shining example of the Twen- 


tieth Century Nurseryman: 

Editor of the Times: We recently wrote 
Dr. Peder Jensen, who lives at Fernhill, call- 
ing his attention to the fact that while Fern- 
hill was really a very pretty residence sec- 
tion of the city, its “front entrance” was any- 
thing but a credit to the little suburb. 

The Spanaway and Summit car lines di- 
verge at this point and there will be many 
visitors next summer going to Spanaway 
lake and the prairies who will pass through 
Fernhill, and who cannot help but form an 
unfavorable opinion of that section if the 
present littered and unsightly conditions 
continue to exist. Several years ago the 
grounds around the street railway station 
were fixed up, some flowers and grass plant- 
ed and for a while Fernhill’s front entrance 
presented an attractive appearance, but now 
waste paper and other rubbish and litter 
make the business section present a most 
unattractive aspect. 

As a nation we are too far indifferent to 
sightliness. We do not seem to be aware 
that people who leave a generous litter of 
tin cans, rumpled newspapers, etc., in their 
wake are keeping their hats on in church 
and need to have their manners corrected. 
As has been said, if a place smells rotten the 
authorities get out an injunction. Why not 
get out an injunction when a place looks 
rotten? 

We are enclosing copy 
reply, which explains itself. 
Respectfully, 

MITCHELL NURSERY CoO., 
South 96th and A. Street. 


of Mr. Jensen’s 


Dr. Jensen’s Answer 
Mitchell Nursery Co., Larchmont, Wash. 

Gentlemen: Your good letter and the en- 
closed copies received, properly digested and 
held for some chance to show you that Fern- 
hill was alive. 

The fact that I have been working hard 
in my spare hours to make my home and 
surroundings as nice as my meager means 
would allow, has prevented me from taking 
active charge of some effort to better the 
conditions around the depot. 

I referred the matter to the business firms 
who were responsible and it would seem to 
look a bit less than a dungheap, though not 
much. 

I have had to bury wagon-loads of tin cans 
dumped on my lots and also to mourn the 
loss of every plant worth stealing in the 
garden—all of which happened while I was 
“making the world safe for democracy.” 

So just now I am struggling along mak- 
ing the place I call “home” as nice as I can. 
When that is done I shall take great and 
particular pleasure in warming up that par- 
ticular bunch of 100 per cent Americans. 

May I not say that the interest you take 
in making Tacoma a “City Beautiful” is and 
has been a source of inspiration. 

Sincerely, 
PEDER JENSEN. 
oe | 

A roaring lion escaped from a circus cage 
at Hammonton, N. J., on April 8th and after 
an exciting hunt was entangled by the mane 
in a clump of blackberry bushes; which 
teaches us that there should be blackberry 
bushes on every man’s property, as a mat- 
ter of precaution as well as for the fruit. 
A new talking point for Nursery salesmen. 


An Ambassador At Court 
Impressions acted on immediately are not 
deep impressions 
pressions that linger and result in 
months later indicate than 
influence. 

Last December at Nashville, I listened to 
an address delivered to the Tennessee State 
Nurserymen by Executive John 
Watson, of the American Association of 
Nurserymen in which he dealt with the ne- 
cessity of each Nurseryman as an individ- 
ual and their organization as a whole join- 
ing in and living up to a policy of 
fairness and co-operative high 
both among themselves and with the buy- 
ing public as influencing the future develop- 
ment and general welfare of the nursery 
industry. Although an ex-Nurseryman |! 
listened to Mr. Watson from the viewpoint 
of orchardist and a promotive factor in a 
great growing industry rather than a tree 
producer. The soundness of his logic and 
the forcefulness of its presentment has 
lived on and comments of the tree buying 
public constantly brought his 
ments to mind. 

In all lines of business, acts of omission 
or commission are found and made subject 
of criticism, but whether justly or unjust- 
ly, for cause or without cause, I find a well- 
defined sentiment among the general public 
hostile to Nurserymen. Whether from 
cause, fancy or real, so pronounced has this 
sentiment been that in at least one Horti- 
cultural Legislative Campaign coming under 
my observation during the past 12 months, 
the participation of Nurserymen was ques- 
tioned because of the belief of friends of 
the measure that so much outspoken antag- 
onism existed among Legislators toward 
Nurserymen that their presence would im- 
peril rather than help such measures. 

That the Nurserymen of the United 
States as a body are as honorable as any 
men in business is uncontro- 
vertable, and that hostility and discrimina- 
tion against them is wrongful 
and harmful both to them and the future 
best development of the fruit industry is 
certain; that such hostility is removable is 
beyond question. At the present time ac- 
tive demand for Nursery Stock may make 
it appear that hostility to the Nurserymen 


necessarily whereas im- 
action 


more passing 


Secretary 


rigid 
standards 


have state- 


any class of 


deplorable, 


is of small moment, but lean years follow 
fat years and future business is built on 
making friends and the encouragement of 
orchard planting through breeding confi- 
dence in the result. As to the steps to be 


taken to cure the condition indicated, nur- 
serymen are the best judges. My opinion 
is that a national copyright label to be ap- 
plied to all shipments or office stationery, 
such labels to be used by the Nurserymen 
subscribing to a definite code of ethics and 
then using Executive Secretary John Wat- 
son as an Ambassador to with the 
leading horticultural cultivate 
harmony, understanding and confidence be- 
tween the orchardist and Nurserymen 
would be of greater value than by any other 
method of which I can conceive. 
GEO. E. MURRELL, Horticulturist, 

Southern Railway Development Service. 

Washington, D. C., April 20, 1920. 


meet 


societies to 


AN ORNAMENTAL SHORTAGE 

There is a great deal of buying of young 
ornamental Nursery Stock by Nurserymen 
to meet their requirements for four or five 
years hence, because they realize that there 
is likely to be a scarcity of ornamentals as 
there is now of fruit stocks. 

Nurserymen will do well to keep especial- 
ly posted on this matter. 
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Classification of Evergreen Trees and Shrubs As To Their 
Relative Commercial Value 
By A. E. Nelson, Chicago 





A great many factors enter into the at- 
tempt to determine the commercial value of 
plants. Let us enumerate some of these 
factors: 

(1) The ease or difficulty with which a 

plant can be propagated. 

(2) The amount of labor involved in its 
care, and the space occupied in the 
nursery during the period from its 
propagation to its saleable condition. 

(3) The few, or many times a plant must 
be transplanted in order to obtain a 
proper root system for a saleable 
nursery plant. 

(4) The average casualties which occur 
by reason of transplanting thereby 
diminishing the number of saleable 
plants. 

The factors just mentioned have to do 
with the producing of plants. There is also 
a 5th factor to be considered; namely “dis- 
tribution.” Some shrubs, especially those 
for hedges, have a very large sale,, and may 
be safely produced in large numbers. 
Whereas other plants not more difficult to 
grow, have a limited sale, and if grown in 
too large numbers, are sure to find their 
way to the brush pile. 

The same is true with trees. Shade trees 
which are used only for avenue planting, 
are in far greater demand than those for 
merely ornamental purposes. I am not 
familiar enough with the subject to speak 
with authority as to fruit trees, but I 
imagine the same condition exists with re- 
gard to them. 

With the above factors in mind, it can be 
seen how difficult it is to make exact classi- 
fications. It is especially so in a country as 
large as the United States with its varying 
climatic conditions in different localities. It 
is therefore, not very surprising that nur- 
serymen have practically sidestepped this 
subject and have followed the easier method 
of basing their prices on someone else’s 
catalogue, and thus letting the blind lead the 
blind. 

There has, however, been some develop- 
ment in recent years which seems to indi- 
cate an approach to more uniformity in the 
pricing of nursery products. An analysis of 
many of the catalogues published recently, 
will show, that to a certain extent, classifica- 
tions more or less consistent, are acknowl- 
edged by all nurserymen. For example: no- 
one would put a poplar and a sugar maple 
in the same class as to their commercial 
value. Neither would they place together a 
Norway spruce and a Colorado blue spruce; 
nor a bush honeysuckle with a viburnum. 

The nursery world has long been familiar 
with classifying plants according to their 
planting schemes. They have divided plants 
according to size, foliage, color of flowers, 
drought resistance, shade endurance, color 
and time of fruit, etc. I wish now to sub- 
mit a classification as to relative commercial 
value based upon factors of their production 
and distribution. I fully realize that it is 
far from perfect, but it may serve as a be- 
ginning for the making of a standard classi- 
fication of evergreens, trees and shrubs ac- 
cording to their relative commercial value. 
For convenience we have numbered Ever- 
greens as classes 1 to 9; Trees 11 to 19; 
Shrubs 21 to 30. 
Evergreens 
(1) Juniperus Hibernica 
Picea excelsa 
Pinus strobus 
Thuya occidentalis 
Thuya orientalis 
Pinus Banksiana 
Pinus Sylvestris 
Thuya pyramidalis 
Thuya verveana 
Picea alba 
Juniperus suecica and Virginiana 
Pinus austriaca 
Pinus ponderosa 
Pseuda-tsuga Douglasi 
Thuya Columbia 
Thuya placata 
Tsuga canadensis 
Class (4) Juniperus chinensis 
Juniperus argentea 
sid elegantissima 
= glauca 
ee Schotti 
Picea inversa 
“ _ Doumetti 
- pungens 


Class 


Class (2) 


~ 


Class (¢¢ 


Class (5) 


Class (6) 


Class (7 


~ 


Class (11) 


Class (12) 


Class (13) 


Class (14) 


Class (15) 


Class (16) 


Class (21) 


Class (22) 


Pinus cembra 


- rigida 
Thuya Hoveyi 
” Wareana 
- lutescens 
lutea 


Abies concolor 
a veitchi 
Juniperus sabina 
” Pfitzeriana 
+ tripartita 
Picea Engelmanni 
” glauca 
Kosteriana 
Retinospora 
Taxus cuspidata 
Juniperus variegata 
; procumbens 
Pinus montana 
Juniperus Jap. aurea 
prostrata 
. tamariscifolia 
Thuya globosa 
™ Ellwangeriana 
Trees 
Acer dasycarpum 
negundo 
Ailanthus glandulosa 
Catalpa kaempheri 
“  speciosus 
Salix pentandra 
Morus alba tatarica 
Populus carolinensis 
03 Italica 
Acer Weiri 
pyramidalis 
Alnus glutinosa 
Betula papyrifera 
Fraxinus Americana 
Juglans nigra 
cinerea 
Larix dicidua 
leptolepis 
Platanus occidentalis 
Prunus padus 
” virginiana 
Ulmus Americana 
Fraxinus virginiana 
Aesculus hippocastanum 
Fraxinus pubescens 
Tilia platyphylles 
Americana 
Acer platanoides 
pseudo platanus 
Aesculus glabra 
Catalpa Bungei 
Celtis occidentalis 
Gleditschia triacanthos 
Magnolia occidentalis 
Morus alba pendula 
Phellodendron 
Platanus acerfolium 
Ulmus Huntingdon 
. latifolius 
campestris 
Tilia sylvestris 
tomentosa 
Sorbus aucuparia 
Tilia dasystyla 
rubra 
Acer saccharum 
tatarica Ginnala 
Betula alba pendula 
Gingka biloba 
Gymno cladus 
Liriodendron 
Quercus bicolor 
macrocarpa 
= palustris 
$62 rubra 
Cerdudyphllum 
Cerasus pendula 
Ulmus superba 
purpurea 
” Wheatleyi 
Acer schwedleri 
“ Reitenbachi 
Pyrus Bechteli 
Parkmanni 
atrosanguinea 
Ulmus umbraculifera 
Ligustrum amurense 
Lycium chinense 
Physocarous apluifolius 
Rhus typhina 
Sambucus canadeensis 
Tamarix amurense 
Morus alba tatarica 
Lonicera Xylosteum 
Physocarpus aurea 
Potentilla fruticosa 


Class (23) 


Class (24) 


Class (25) 


Class (26) 


Class (27) 


Class (27) 


Class (28) 


Class (29) 
Class (30) 
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Rhamnus cathartica 
ai frangula 

Rhus glabra 

Ribes aureum 


“ floridum 
Gordinianum 
Sambucus aurea 
" laciniata 
a4 nigra 
Prunus virginiana 
“  padus 


Cephelanthus occidentalis 
Lonicera orientalis 

om Morrowi 

3 Chrysantha 

Bella albida 
Ligus trumrechtlianaum 
- tabatica 

Ligustrum Regelianum 
Symphoriacarpos racemosus 
Tamarix aestivalis 


Salix Babylonica 
9 Siebaldi 

pentandra 

vit. aurea 


Corylus avellana 
Cornus alba sibirica 
Caragana arborescens 
Amelanchier vulgaris 
Hippophae rhamnoides 
Hibiscus 
Forsythia intermedia 
Fosteria ligustrianum 
Euonymus europeus 
Eleagnus angustifolia 
Philadelphus cordatus 
= nivalis 
< speciosus 
Rhus glabra laciniata 
“ typhina 
Shrubs 
Ribes alpinum 
Rosa rubiginosa 
setigera 
Salix caprea 
” uralensis 
Shepherdia argentea 
canadensis 
Spirea Van Houttei 
Viburnum lantana 
opulis sterile 
Aralia spinosa 
pentaphylla 
Calycanthus floridus 
Cornus masculata 
stolon. aurea 
Crataegus coccinea 
: crus gallii 
oxycantha 
tomentosa 
Duetzias 
Diervilla sessilifolia 
Exochorda grdfl 
Fontanesia 
Hammamellis 
Hydrangea panic. 
Rhus cotinus 
Rhodotypus kerriodes 
Prunus Pissardi 
Spirea Thunbergi 
Froebeli 
arguta 
Syringa vulgaris 
Syringa Japonica 
Viburnum lentago 
si opulus 
Weigelia Van Houttei 
Hydrangea egrdfl. 
Syringa chinensis 
Viburnum dentatum 
Berberis Thunbergi 
Deutzia compacta 
Philadelphia Lemonei 
” named varieties 
Rosa rugosa 
Viburnum Sieboldi 
a prunifolium 
Weigela Eva Rathke 
Viburnum compacta 
Spirea A. Waterer 
Prunus triloba 
Philadelphus dianthifi. 
Corchorus Japonica 
Amyegdalus alba 
sa rosea 
Hydrangea arb. Sterili 
Acer Pennsylvanica 
“  spicatum 
Pyrus floribunda 
™ atrosanguinea 
m Parkmanni 
° Bechtelii 
Syringa named varieties 
Prunus tomentosa 
Acer Ginnala 
Euonymus alatus 
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In the recent discussion of the agricul- 


tural appropriation bill in the House of 


Representatives at Washington, when the 


item reading as follows was reached: 

For investigating, in co-operation with 
States or privately owned nurseries, meth- 
ods of propagating fruit trees, ornamental 
and other plants, the study of stocks used 
in propagating such plants and methods of 
growing stocks for the purpose of providing 
American sources of stocks, cuttings, or 
other propagating materials, $20,000, 

Mr. Mann of Illinois, asked 
complaint had been made to 
of the agricultural committee 
quarantine order. 

he understood that 


whether any 
the chairman 
on the plant 
Chairman Haugen 
the order 


said 
was satisfac- 
tory to those most concerned and that little 
objection was being raised to it. The dis- 
cussion on the the House contin- 
ued: 


Mr. Elston. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] was speaking with regard to the 
success of domestic nurserymen in propagat- 
ing orchids. I understand that is being done 
a great deal in various hothouses through- 
out the country. I understand also that the 
stocks have to be renewed from abroad 
from various East India islands and parts 
of South America periodically, and if they 
are not renewed that business would go out 
of existence in this country. Is that true? 

Mr. Mann of Illinois. That is not true in 
the way the gentleman puts it. Of course, 
there are people engaved in that all the time, 
hunting for new orchids. We do not have 
those, but it is not necessary, so I am now 
informed, to import the stocks. They can 
propagate them here where they have ‘them. 
Of course, under this plant-quarantine order, 
if they discover new varieties of orchids, 
they can be brought in for propagating pur- 
poses, being new and novel. 

Mr. Haugen. If the gentleman will turn 
to the book of Estimates, to the language 
used there, he will find that the purpose is 
to establish and maintain mother forests. 
The committee struck out the language, and 
provided that it shall be done in co-operation 
with private nurserymen, not to establish 
new stations, but to carry on the work of 
encouraging the production of orchids 
through private enterprise. 

Mr. Anderson. The purpose of this item 
is to enable the department to assist the in- 
dustry in this country to produce the stocks 
and seedlings here which formerly they got 
from abroad, and which they can now get 
by reason of the plant quarantine order to 
which the gentleman from Illinois referred. 


floor of 


Mr. Tilson. Can the gentleman state just 
how this aid is given? 
Mr. Anderson. The department contem- 


plated the establishment of so-called mother 
orchards in forest lands and the production 
of seedlings, with the idea that these seed- 
lings shall be sent to nurseries in large 
quantities,so that they become commercial- 
ized. We did not approve of that propo- 
sition. We thought they might just as well 
assist and promote the propagation of these 
seedlings and stocks by the nurserymen 
themselves, without establishing the mother 
orchards out in the forests, with all the 
buildings and employees necessary under 
those circumstances. 

Mr. Tilson. Does the gentleman under- 
stand that specimens of plants, shrubs or 
trees are to be furnished to private orchards 
and nurseries? 

Mr. Anderson. In small quantities. The 
new ones always have been furuished, and 
will be in the future, until they can be pro- 
duced by the nursery for commercial pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Mann of Illinois. The gentleman will 
understand that our nurserymen have al- 
ways imported, for instance, large quantities 
of certain kinds of fruits and cherries and 
plums for budding or grafting. The stock 
has been imported. That is what they call 
the stock being imported. The plants them- 
selves are of no value except to be budded 
or grafted. They have been raised in 
France or Holland or Belgium. Now, that 
supply is cut off. They can raise them 
here: there is no great difficulty about that. 
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THE MOTHER ORCHARDS APPROPRIATION 


The question is largely a matter of expense. 
When they could be imported there was no 
great ambition here to find out the method 
of handling them in the cheapest way. 
Probably that is one thing they want to do. 

Take, for instance, the experimental plant, 
the azalea. Before the war the Christmas 
plant most in evidence was the blooming 
azalea. None of them were produced in 
this country. They were all imported. They 
were brought up in hothouses to bloom. The 
importation ceased under the quarantine or- 
der. It is quite possible that without much 
expense in connection with private industry, 
by directing attention to it, they may find 
methods of propagating azaleas so that they 
could profitably be used. You did not see 
any last Christmas, and you may not see 
any more for some time until there is some 
method of propagating them cheaply. 

Mr. Chindblom. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. Tilson. Yes. 

Mr. Chindbloom. Is it not a fact that one 
of the purposes of this service is to find the 
localities where the climatic and other con- 
ditions are such that the stocks can be pro- 
duced that were formerly produced on the 
other side? I will say this to the gentleman 
from Connecticut and to the Members of 
the House, that those of us who have had 
any large nursery plants in their district 
have had their attention called to the desir- 
ability and necessity for the appropriation. 
I have such nurseries in my district, and I 
am satisfied that this item is of value and 
importance. 

Mr. Tilson. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
superior wisdom of the committee that has 
recommended this appropriation, and I with- 
draw the reservation of the point of order. 


The Planter’s Problem 


Frank A. Waugh discusses the tree plant- 
er’s problem, in a recent issue of the Coun- 
try Gentleman. “Within the past ten years,” 
he says, “I have bought apple trees at $6.50 
a hundred which are now quoted to me as a 
special favor at eighty-five dollars; I have 
bought peach trees at $3.50 a hundred which 
now sell at seventy-five dollars. A good 
many householders, manufacturers and busi- 
ness men complain about advances of 
twenty-five or fifty per cent or even one 
hundred per cent in their supplies, raw ma- 
terials, labor, and so forth. Here we are 
confronted with an advance of 1000 or 2000 
per cent or even more than that. Even at 
these enormously inflated prices all the nur- 
sery stock in the country is sold out—all of 


this year’s supply and some of next year’s. 
Some of it has been sold two or three times. 
There has undoubtedly been some specula- 
tion in nursery trees, and that has helped 
to push prices up still higher. It should be 
said at once and emphatically that the legiti- 
mate Nurserymen have not participated in 
this graft. They have tried on the ther 
hand to protect their regular customers. 
But there is a small group of nursery job- 
bers and speculators always fringing the 
trade, and this sudden rise in prices has 
offered them an opportunity too good to be 
passed.” 

The writer shows that the planter in most 
cases cannot get fruit trees at anv price He 
reviews the conditions through which Nur- 
serymen have passed from 1917 to 1920. 
Speaking of the rising costs to Nurserymen 
he says: 


“Practically all growers of annle trees hie 
their stocks, and these now cost anywhere 
round sixty to one hundred dollars a thous- 
and instead of six to seven dollars three 
years ago or three dollars and a half to 
four dollars ten years ago. That means a 
percentage of advance about equal to what 
the Nurseryman is now passing on to the 
orchardist. The fact is that there is just 
as great a shortage of apple stocks relative 
to demand as there is of two-year-old apple 
trees. It is estimated that there is a total 
supply for the vear of 7,000.000 apple seed- 
lings as against a normal turnover of 70.- 
000.000. And Nurseryman pay whatever is 
asked if only they can get the goods. 


“Thus it happens that some of them are 
actually paying ten cents apiece for seed- 
ling apple roots before propagation begins. 
That is as much as the full-grown two-year- 
old budded annle tree used to cost. Thenif 
we figure a fifty per cent shrinkage between 
the seedling and the orchard stage, which 
is about a fair estimate, we discover that we 
have already invested twenty cents each in 
our trees for the planting of 1923, and we 
have not reckoned anything yet for the Nur- 
seryman and all his expenses. 

“If we estimate that our peach-orchard 
plantings will be set back four years before 
the Nurserymen catch up with their part of 
the game. we can figure a break of five 
vears in apple-orchard planting, six years 
in pears and anywhere from six to ten in 
plums and quinces.” 


L. E. Wilkinson, Jerseyville, Ill., Nursery, 
finds that the cold weather of Easter time 
did little or no damage to fruit trees, the 
apricots being most in danger. 





Business Books for Progressive Nurserymen 
The rapidly increasing demand for books of practical aid to the business man 
has led us to submit a carefully compiled list, from which our readers may select 


such as are particularly adapted to their needs 


The library of the Nurseryman 


and the Horticulturist generally will be enriched by the addition of one or more of 


these efficient aids to progress 


in modern 


development. Any of the following list 


of books will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBG. COMPANY, P. O. Box 124, Rochester, *. Y. 


ACCOUNTING 
Accounting as an Aid to Business Pro- 
fits—By William R. Bassett........ $6.20 
ADVERTISING 
Advertising and Selling Practice—J. B. 
ID aoc carcwencccncnnesaecesoees 3.15 
Advertising—C. D. Murphy..........-- 2.65 
BUYING 
Purchasing and Employment—Neil M. 
DGG  .. .ccecukeubawakieneeehne andes 2.65 
CORRESPONDENCE 
How To Write Business Letters—W. K. 
ee -  c. cageeeeseeae eee can awe® 1.65 
Sales Correspondence—Philip W. Len- 
DOD: .. sce swe neghee se eeeseeeberesen 2.65 


Automatic Letter Writer and Dictation 
System—By William H. Leffingwell. 6.75 
Business Correspondence Library (3 
MEN cccsvncsesweeenehensoeuesenen 7.65 
FINANCE 
Credits, Collections and Finance—E. 


M. Skinner 2.65 


OFFICE WORK 
Office Training and Standards—F. C. 


McClelland 5.15 


Personal Efficiency in Business—E. E. 


PE sivcekewaneeees ed Sear 1.75 
Office Methods and Accounting—Wm. 

i: PE cscs ccknnanen ees er 2.65 
Costs and Statistics—Vernon Hoxie. 2.65 
Triumph of the Man Who Acts—E. E. 

PINES nce xcnos ds incu eekebebenan 1.75 
Knack of Managing—Herbert Watson 2.65 
Personality in Business—John N. Wil- 

MOD cc ccsendnceeeeneeedacduenctcunet 2.65 

RETAILING 
Keeping Up With Rising Costs—Wheel- 

OP GE on. cusaceconscvvctisesese 2.65 
Attracting and Holding Customers—W. 

DEE icuceveseensesactthecnvaee 4.15 

SELLING 
Sales Management—Robert H. Inger- 

BD .55 chin chee Pew ene eee st eke nen eed 2.65 
Selling Methods—W. A. Waterbury.... 2.65 
Knack of Selling (3 vols)—Herbert 

WE. decnupusdeeeesessuaeoens 2.65 
Organizing for Increased Sales........ 3.65 
Handling Salesmen at Lower Cost..... 3.65 
Successful Selling—E. Leichter....... .65 
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AMERICAN NURSERY MAN 


Stocks For Citrus Propagation 


By HERBERT JOHN WEBBER, in Bulletin of University of California 





Nursery trees even when grown from se- 
lected buds taken from selected trees dif- 
fer greatly in size when they reach trans- 
planting age. Commonly the large trees 
are sold first and the small trees later when 
they reach the required size. 

Large, medium, and small nursery trees 
of Washington navel and Valencia oranges 
and Marsh grapefruit grown in comparative 
tests show that after 2% years in the orch- 
ard the large trees remain large, the inter- 
mediate remain intermediate, and the small 
remain small. The evidence indicates that 
this condition is inherent in the trees and 
that in planting orchards only the large nur- 
sery trees should be used. 

An examination of sweet and sour orange 
seedling stock, such as is used for budding, 
showed the presence of many widely differ- 
ent types. Some of these types were propa- 
gated and the trees at the end of 4% years 
still show the same marked difference. 
Some are fully 5 times as large as others. 
Yet all such types are used as stocks. 

Budding on seedling stocks of different 
types and unknown character of growth is 
believed to be largely responsible for the 
different sizes of budded trees developed in 
the nursery and also for many of the irregu- 
larities in size and fruitfulness of orchard 
trees. 

In general, the evidence presented strong- 
ly indicates that more attention must be 
given to using stocks known to be good vig- 
orous growers and of good type. If the re- 
sults of these experiments are correctly in- 
terpreted by the writer it means that our 
nursery methods in citrus propagation must 
be materially charged. The following are 
important suggestions that follow from the 
studies reported in this bulletin: 

1. We must no longer grow merely sour 
or sweet stocks and the like for budding. 
The process must be carried further and 
good stock varieties of the sweet and sour 
orange must be discovered, named and reg- 
ularly grown to furnish seeds for growing 
nursery trees. It will take a number of 
years to get comparative evidence that will 
enable us finally to select a few standard 
stock varieties just as it has taken us many 
years to select the Washington navel and 
the Valencia as our two standard orange 
frluit varieties. In the meantime, however, 
we can doubtless greatly improve the pro- 
duct of our stocks by using seeds from se- 
lected trees of good vigorous growth and 
type such as the tree illustration in Fig. 
7. Nurserymen should get buds from 
some tree of good type known to produce 
good, vigorous and uniform seedlings and 
bud enough trees to produce the seeds they 
require. These if possible should be grown 
in a location isolated from other citrus 
trees, to avoid cross-pollination. This policy 
coupled with the selection of the seedlings 
and nursery trees will doubtless give good 
results. 

2. When transplanting seed-bed stock 
a policy should be rigorously followed of 
discarding all small individuals. As yet the 
evidence as to what proportion of the seed- 
lings should be discarded is imperfect. 
Doubtless the number that should be dis- 
carded will vary in different cases as the 
seedlings from certain trees will probably 
be more uniform than those from others. 
In the lot of seed-bed stock described on 
page 290, the smallest seedlings were dis- 
carded before transplanting to the nursery, 
and yet judged by size 60 plants out of 301 
from the large group should be discarded 
and 204outof 228 from the group of small 
seedlings at firs t discarded, 49 per cent 
more, judging by their rate of growth, 
should probably have been discarded. It 
may be safely estimated that in ordinary 
lots of seedlings 50 per cent should be dis- 
carded immediately and not planted in the 
nursery. Seedlings from the seed bed are 
worth but little and have cost little trouble, 
hence, this is the place to do the severe 
culling. The writer believes that a severe 
culling of the seedlings at the time of 
transplanting from the seed-bed may un- 
hesitatingly be recommended as_ good 
policy. 

3. When budding a nursery, buds should 
never be inserted in an inferior small stock. 
The nursery should be carefully inspected 
just before the budding starts and all infer- 


ior small stocks cut out. The severity of 
the culling at this time should again de- 
pend upon the range of variation in size 
found in the nursery after the trees in gen- 
eral have reached the size to bud. 

4. When the budded trees have reached 
the age for transplanting into the orchard, 
the nursery should be carefully inspected 
again and all small, undersized buds cut out. 
Here again the number of trees to be dis- 
carded must depend on the variation pres- 
ent in the nursery. If the stocks before 
budding have been carefully selected as in- 
dicated, it is not likely that a very large 
percentage of the treees would need to be 
discarded. 


In the nursery from which the large, 
small, and intermediate-sized buds were 


chosen for the experiment described in this 
bulletin, the stocks had been selected with 


much more care than ordinarily and the 
buds taken from good trees of known 


record, yet about 15 per cent of the Wash- 
ington navel trees were discarded and a 
somewhat smaller percentage of the Valen- 
cias and grapefruits. A few trees were 
transplanted to the orchard that from their 
growth since clearly show that they should 
have been discarded. 

To those who have read this bulletin with 
care it will probably be evident that certain 


of the suggestions made are easily carried 
out and entail but little trouble and ex- 
pense. The writer is so thoroughly im- 


pressed with the importance of the recom- 
mendations made that he desire: in closing 
to emphasize the desirability of introducing 
the methods suggested as a necessary part 
of the nursery methods pursued in the 
citrus industry. Citrus groves should last 
many years. It is poor policv to plant any- 
thing but the best trees. We should use 
only the best buds, the best stocks and the 
best trees. 





THE NURSERYMAN’S CREED 


E purpose not only to trade fair- 
W ly but to insist that those as- 
sociated with us do so and 

that those of whom we buy and to 
whom we sell, so conduct their affairs 
as not to discredit the industry that 
means our livelihood, the work to 
which we give our lives, and the stand- 
ing of the business from which we 
take our position in the community.” 
—John Watson, executive secretary 
American Association of Nurserymen. 











Nursery Stock Started This 

The Joplin, Mo., Heraid says: Another 
big land deal was closed recently when 
Applewood Farm near Bentonville, Ark., 
owned by T. T. Omohumdro was sold to E. 
H. Breedlove of Wichita Falls, Texas for 
$26.900. The sale was made bv the Haney- 
Moffit Realty Co. The Omohundro place 
was purchased by Mr. Omohundro in Novem- 
ber, 1918 from Tom Sawyer of Joplin, Mo., 
for $17,500, but the crops for the year were 
not included in the sale. Mr. Sawyer pur- 
chased the farm about six years ago for 
$6,000 but in the past two years several 
thousand dollars has been spent on the place 
for modern improvements and several acres 
of choice apple trees and strawberries have 
been set out. Owing to the scientific prun- 
ing and spraying (carried out under the di- 
rection of the local department of agricul- 
ture) the Omohundro orchard and farm 
brought its owner over $20,000 this year. 
Applewood Farm consists of 268 acres and 
only the home place and 160 acres were 
sold to Mr. Breedlove and the rest, 108 acres 
was retained by Mr. Omohundro. 


The 48-page retail catalogue of Little 
more Bountiful” is the way the American 
Tree Farms, American Forestry Co., Fram- 
ingham, Mass., is a model retail catalogue 
of ornamental nursery stock—interesting to 
any person, from cover to cover, cyclopedic 
in its character. And there is not an import- 


ed tree or plant in the entire nursery! 


May, 1920 


Che Nursery Profession 


Conditions in England may not be just 
the same as those in America, but doubt- 
part of the following comment by a 
the Horticultural Advertiser 
especially interest many of 








less 
writer in 
(British) 

our readers: 


What our trade needs, and sorely lacks, 
is more and better modern methods. 

Why in the past have the good old firms 
gone to the wall, and why in the future will 
the process of decay be still more hastened 
unless other methods are adopted? 

Chiefly for the reason that the old firms 
neglect to adapt their methods to modern 
means and _ requirements. Elderly pro- 
prietors prefer the customs in which they 
were brought up, and which perhaps in 
their dav (now past) were successful. 

Why do new and young firms spring up 
and oust the well-established ones with good 
connections? The question might be puz- 
zling when one considers the value of a con- 
nection and reputation in our trade, yet the 
answer is simple enough, for the reason ‘t 
is that the young firms are composed of 
young men with modern ideas and the push 
which is the gift of their years. 

The difficulty the old firms have to con- 
tend with is, that even if they recognize the 
importance of new blood, it is not easy to 
get in touch with the right man. The fact 
is our trade does not attract a great many 
of the best young men of promise, as the 
salaries and prospects are not to be com- 
pared with those in other walks of life, and 
so it is that the majority of the younger men 
who enter our trade are either those of 
mediocre ability to join from the force of 
circumstances, or those who join us for the 
love of the work, and only a small propor- 
tion of these have the ability to put new 
life and go into old concerns. 

With all my experience of men and affairs. 
were I on the lookout for a man of tlie latter 
class, I could only put my hand on one or 
two, and one of these was not brought up 
in our trade, although he has had a business 
training far better than our calling usually 
affords, supplemented by experience of organ- 
ization and the handling of men such as can 
be obtained through holding a commission 
in the Royal Navy during the war. His sole 
practical experience has been obtained since 
Armistice Day, and yet I contend that such 
a man with fresh ideas and vigorous push, 
with intense love of his work, would be a 
godsend to some of the good old firms whose 
cobwebs and rusty methods will in due 
course, as sure as night follows day, consign 
them to the oblivion to which so many have 
already gone. 

The waste and lack of organization in our 
nurseries and fruit farms, and worse still, 
the failure to grasp and make the most of 
opportunities, all points to one need—that of 
new blood. 

It is for very much the reason hinted at 
above that the American Nurseryman has 
been so earnest in advocating establish- 
ment of a Nursery Course in our Agricul- 
tural Colleges, whereby young men may be 
practically trained, in connection with 
actual experience, in Nursery practice. The 
American Association of Nurserymen has a 
committee on this subject. We presume a 
report upon the progress made will be an- 
nounced at the Chicago convention in June. 


may 


“A certain well known Western nursery- 
man in visiting me last summer told me my 
prices should be increased 50 to 100 per 
cent and gave good sounding reasons. With 
alacrity and rejoicing I immediately jumped 
my current catalog prices to meet his views, 
thinking that at last both of us would now 
actually make a little profit the coming sea- 
son, only to find after my catalog went out 
that on most of the standard articles, par- 
ticularly on evergreens in sizes running 
from 12 in. up, this same firm was under- 
selling me from 50 to 100 per cent! Beauti- 
ful co-operation, was it not, of the one-sided 
variety in which the nurseryman of Amer- 
ica is such a pastmaster!”—Harlan P. Kel- 
sey. 





Say you saw it in “American Nurseryman.” 










































































































































































































May, 1920 


The Round Table 


Crop Statistics, Mother Orchards 
Editor American Nurseryman: 

Replying to your inquiry, the crop sta- 
tistics legislation is dead for this session of 
Congress. 

The mother orchards, or Gould bill as 
Nurserymen know it generally, has 
weathered the joint conference of the Sen- 
ate and the Houes committees, and goes 
back to the Senate with the approval of the 
joint committees. I have the assurance that 
it is now safe, and the $20,000 asked for the 
will be available July ist. Personally, I 
would like to know that it had actually 
passed both the House of Congress and re- 
ceived the signature of the President, be- 
fore making such a definite assertion as a 
member of the House committee on agricul- 
ture has made to me when he stated “it i 
now safe.” 

The securement of this appropriation this 
year, which means as much money paid for 
the benefit of the industry by the Govern- 
ment as members of the Association pay in- 
to their own treasury, is an accomplishment 
in which our legislative committee can take 
satisfaction. 








J. EDWARD MOON 


An Obiect Lesson 
Editor American Nurseryman: 

We are sending you by this mail some 
samples of the very effective publicity cam- 
paign being carried on by the Puyallup & 
Sumner Canning Company, of Puyallup, 
Wash. You have no doubt seen some of 
this advertising in the various magazines 
such as the Saturday Evening Post, etc. 
The good work done by this company is 
benefiting not only the canning industry, but 
the entire Pacific Northwest, as it is calling 
the attention of many people in the eastern, 
middle western and southern states, as well 
as in California and the Pacific Coast states 
to the wonderful possibilities in the small 
fruit line in this section. This publicity has 
brought prosperity to the towns in which 
the canning plants are located and to the 
surrounding country. It has increased the 
value of the land, as the fruit growers are 
of a market for all the fruit they can pro- 
duce and at a good profit. 

It is certainly an object lesson for the 
Nurserymen and we sincerely hope they wil] 
profit by it and get that long-talked of pro- 
motion and publicity programme under way 
as soon as possible. 

We are enclosing herewith clipping from 
the editorial column of last evening’s News 
Tribune, from which you will see that the 
papers are always willing to co-operate in 
anything that pertains to a more beautiful 
citv. We have found the editors, reporters 
and managers of the various departments 
always ready and willing to help the good 
work along whenever we have asked them 
to do so or sent them any “propaganda” to 
create interest in making Tacoma a better 
place in which to live. We feel sure the 
other Nurserymen or the various Nursery- 
men’s associations could secure a large 
amount of interest and co-operation if they 
would only go about it in the right way, 
but if they simply interest themselves only 
in growing stock and pay no attention to 








Twice-a-month 


Nursery Trade Publicity 
On the ist and the 15th 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN 





FARMERS ATTENTION: 

I am offering 400 Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut Farms at prices from $275 to $25,000. 
If interested, send for my Farm Bulletin. 
Latest edition, just out; send for one. WM. 
A. Wilcox, Farm Specialist, Westerly. R. I. 
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creating a demand and market for it they 
are not going to make very much more 
progress than they have the last half cen- 
tury—and that certainly is nothing to brag 
about. 

Thanking you for past courtesies and as- 
suring you of ovr desire to help bring about 
a more enterprising and progressive state 
of affairs in the nursery business, we re- 
main, 

MITCHELL NURSERY COMPANY, 
M. G. Mitchell. Sec’y. 
Tacoma, Washington, 
April 18, 1920. 


The New Apple Tioga 

New York orchard men at the state ex- 
perimental station have developed a brand- 
new apple, derived from two varieties of 
Worcester county fruit and named the 
Tioga, in honor of the town where it was 
developed, says the Worcester, Mass., Tele- 
gram. The new apple is said to be a won- 
der for size, color and flavor. This was 
the information received by James Freeland 
a day or two ago. The report from the New 
York department of pomology said that the 
Tioga was a cross between the Sutton 
Beauty and the Northern Spy. 

“This is mighty interesting news to the 
apple growers of Worcester county,” said 
Mr. Freeland, “for the reason that those 
noble old apples were first grown and per- 
fected around here. The Sutton Beauty 
was a product of years of careful study and 
apple culture of Richard Waters of Sutton. 
He was about the most advanced horticul- 
turist around these parts in his day, about 
what Luther Burbank is in our day. 

“Richard Waters loved trees and flowers, 
and he was always trying to perfect a new 
flower or develop a new kind of fruit. He 
grafted many trees in his endeavor to grow 
a new kind of apple, one that would be 
sound, large, well flavored and not easily in- 
jured by changes in weather. He kept at it 
until he perfected a great, rosy apple with 
dark red stripes on the surface and a deli- 
cate tinge of red through the texture of the 
pulp. He was delighted with the result of 
his experiment and named the new apple 
the Sutton Beauty. 

“It was one of the prime favorites in 
Massachusetts for scores of years and there 
were many trees planted. There are old 
orchards still in existence that have num- 
bers of the once famed Sutton Beauty trees 
still standing. Sutton farmers set out hun- 
dreds of them. The Sutton Beauty was the 


pride of that town for three generations. 
Richard Waters, brainy investigator of 
many kinds of natural growths, developed 


other valuable food products. 

“My forefathers were natives of Sutton, 
and along about Revolutionary war times, or 
perhaps a little later, Dr. James Freeland, 
my great grandfather, was a friend and as- 
sociate of Richard Waters. 


The Secretary of 
a quarantine, effective June 1, 
the importation of fruit stocks, cuttings, 
scions, and bnds from Asia. Japan, the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and Oceania. This quaran- 
tine has very little commercial significance, 
as the importations involved are limited in 
quantity and of minor importance. Such im- 
ported fruit stocks and cuttings have hither- 
to come chiefiy from France or other Euro- 
pean countries, and only recently have some 
requests for permits for the importation of 
such stock from Japan been received. 


issued 
prohibiting 


Agriculture has 


George Norris, 115 Broadway, New York 
City, has entered the nursery business. 











North Carolina 


Peach Pits 


We are accepting orders for 
Fall Shipments 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 
POMONA, N. C. 
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POPP OPOPIPPOR ORIOL OOP ODDO DDD 
WANT AUVERTISEMENTS 


SALARY AND COMMISSION - 
enced nurseryman who knows publicity, 
catalogue trade and large personal estab- 
lished trade is open for desirable and de- 
pendabie connection. Salary and commis- 
sion on gross sales. J. C., care American 
Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED ~ ‘servant 


stock. Also, married man for propagating 
ornamental nursery stock. Opportunity for 
advancement in either position. State age, 
experience, salary expected. etc. in first letter 
Address A. M., care of The American Nur- 
seryman, Rochester,N. Y. P.O. Box 124 


WANTED - Yous mee 


position of Sales 
manager and Correspondence Clerk. 

A good knowledge of Nursery business 
necessary. Must have had experience. Fine 
position for right man. 

BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, N .J. 
WANTE —A man with green- 
house experience and 


versed in the propagation of conifers. 


In writing state experience and give refer- 
ences. Wages $100.00 per month, with board 
and lodging. Address: 

Niles, Calf. 


California Nursery Co., 


Experi- 








Married man who un- 
= derstands growing 





























WILD FLOWERS | 


| 

J 

We can collect tor you native shrubs and 
| 

' 


trees not regularly listed. We know where 
they grow. 


BOTANICAL NURSERY CO. | 
LAPEER, MICH. 


SALESMANAGER: For family reasons 
8 wishes to move to Cali- 
fornia, preferably the Southern part of the State 
Has been successful in similar capacity in the East 
and is mostiy interested in rose growing. though he 
is thoroughly familiar with all branches of the 
nursery trade in tne Kast. Would also be willing to 
invest after thorough investigation. Address 
A. V. Care American Nurseryman, 
Box 124, Rochester, N. Y. 


Remember the Mid-Month Iesue of the 


AMERICAN 


Nursery Trade Bulletin 


FOR TRADE ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Perms close on 12th 
38 State St. 




















ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








NURSERY and FRUIT FARM FOR SALE 


874 acres within 50 miles of St. Paul. 
established. One of the best openings in the 
northwest. Modern cement block residence. 
storage cellar, basement barn, tenant house, 
etc., which cost more than price asked —§l7,- 
000: one-half cash. Protitable vineyard and 
orchard. For further particulars write 
STRAND’S NURSERY, Teylor Falls, Minn. 


20 years 














POSITION WANTED—General nursery- 
man, experienced, who knows production, 
marketing is open for a substantial nursery 
business. Liberal salary and share of 
profits. A. H., care American Nurseryman, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

















WANTED—‘e start an Ornamental 


and Evergreen Nursery— 

| Young man with experience only could se- 

| cure interest. Small wage guaranteed. 
Address A. L., 

| P.O. Box 124 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














PROFIT-SHARING PROPOSITION—Nur- 
seryman successful in managing solicitors, 
desires connection with strong, well-estab- 
lished company. Profit sharing basis with 
salary. J. H., care American Nurseryman, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





WANTED—To secure controlling interest 
in a going established, well stocked com- 
mercial nursery plant by an expert in pro- 
duction, marketing. W. M., 510 Liberty 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Influence of the Prevention of Leaf Blights on the 
Growth of Nursery Cherries and Pears 


There is an old saying that the leaves are 
the lungs of a plant. Equally true, but 
sometimes I think not well enough appre- 
ciated, is the fact that the leaves are the 
stomach of the plant, its wonderful labora- 
tory or work-shop in which the carbon 
separated out from the dilute carbon di- 
oxide gas of the air is with the addition 
of water made over into starches and sugars 
and either stored for future use or com- 
bined with dilute mineral solutions brought 
up from the soil to form at once new body 
building tissues. It is because of this es- 
sential function of leaves that it is essential 
to protect and maintain them in as nearly 
perfect condition as possible throughout 
the entire growing season. In so far as in- 
sects, fungi or other agencies wholly or in 
part destroy the foliage, in this proportion 
is lost the plant’s ability to make the max- 
imum growth the natural environment of 
soil and climate will allow. 

The truth of this is illustrated very well 
in some unpublished data secured by the 
writer while in charge of spraying opera- 
tions at a large Pennsylvania nursery some 
few years ago. The work which consisted 
in spraying with Bordeaux Mixture upwards 
of a quarter of a million young trees sev- 
eral times during the summer was under- 
taken primarily to prevent leaf blights and 
enable more efficient budding and in this 
respect it was extremely successful. Un- 
sprayed rows or control plots were always 
left in this work and the comparison of 
trees in these with trees in sprayed rows 
alongside showed marked differences in 
growth in favor of the sprayed trees. This 
could readily be seen at a glance and in two 
cases photographs of sprayed and unspray- 
ed rows were taken and measurements of 
trees in same _ recorded. -The following 
table shows the differences in growth due 
to the prevention of fungous infection and 
the holding of the foliage on the trees until 
the close of the growing season: 

Mazzard Cherry Stocks 


|Trees less|Trees | Trees |Trees | Total 
| than 2 ft. |2ft. 3ft|3ft.4 ft) 4ft. & No. 


high over Trees 
30 yds. on 2 rows 
not sprayed. 
Number of trees 61 115 52 52 233 
Per Cent 26.2 49.3» | 22.3 2.2 
30 vds. on 2 adjacent 
rows spraying 4 times 
with 3:3:50 Bordeaux 
Number of Trees. ; 22 81 98 40 241 
Per Cent 9.1 (‘3336 | 40.7. 16.6 


The following note was made on Septem- 
ber Ist: “Unsprayed cherry stocks have 
lost most of their foliage and the trees are 
seen to be stunted. Trees in adjoining 


rows carry all their foliage, leaves are large 
and heavy and dark green. Trees in spray- 
ed rows are readily seen to be much larger 
than those in unsprayed rows.” 

The table of height growths above shows 
57.3% of the sprayed cherry stocks as 
over 3 feet in height, whereas of the un- 
sprayed only 23.5% were over 3 feet. The 
writer regrets he was not at hand the suc- 
ceeding season to note and measure the 
growth of the buds from these two different 
lots of stocks, but every nurseryman knows 
that to a very large extent the growth of 
the bud when a stock has been cut back is 
very largely dependent on the roots which it 
has to supply it with soil moisture and 
food and since the stocks which had the 
biggest tops would undoubtedly have the 
largest root systems it is reasonable to ex- 
pect these produced a much larger bud 
growth the succeeding year. 

Similar unsprayed check plots were also 
left in a block of Bartlett pears making 
their first season’s growth from the bud. 
The foliage on sprayed trees was maintain- 
ed in perfect condition until late fall frosts 
while by August 10th leaves of unsprayed 
trees in adjacent rows had all fallen due to 
the two common fungi, Pear Leaf Blight 
(Entomosporium maculatum) and Pear 
Leaf Spot (Septoria pyricola). 

The following table of caliper growth 
measurements shows the results of main- 
taining the leaves on the trees by spraying: 


ist Year’s Growth of Bartlett Pears from 


the Bud 
| Caliper 1 in Total 
F in.-dirl from Bud No. 
| lain - dinidin. &up} Trees 
40 yds. on 2 rows sprayed 4 | | 
times with 3:3:50 Bordeaux; 
Number of Trees 4s 164 194 336 
Per Cent 14.3 488 36.9 
40 yds. on 2rows, not | 
sprayed ! 
Number of Trees } 105 156 30 291 
Per Cent 36.1 53.6 10.3 





40 vds. on two rows other 

side of check, sprayed 4 

times with 3:3:50 Bordeaux 

Number of Trees i 49 122 bf 237 
Per Cent 20 51.5 27.9 


It will be noted that this prevention of 
leaf blights by the use of Bordeaux Mixture 
removed in one case 17.6% and in another 
26.6% from the smallest class of trees to 
the largest. The number reaching the size 
of % inch over in the unsprayed lot was 
only 10.3%. 

W. H. WOLFF, 
New Hampshire Experiment Station, 
Durham, N. H. 





Productive Small Fruit Culture—This is 
the title of a new volume of Lippincott’s 


Farm Manuals. It is by Fred Coleman 
Sears, professor of pomology, Mass. Agl. 
Coll. This is a practical discussion of the 


growing, harvesting and marketing of straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries and grapes. 
There are thirty-six chapters covering ap- 
parently every phase of the subject, from 
the selection of sites, implements for har- 
vesting, marketing and the control of injuri- 
ous insects. In the text are 196 illustrations 
which are of special value because of their 
clearness. The book should be in the library 
of every Nurseryman and fruit grower. 
Cloth; pp. 368; index; illustrated in line 
and engraving. Published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and sent post- 
paid on receipt of price, $2.65 by the Ameri- 
can Fruits Publishing Co., P. O. Box 124, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Fred W. Faurot, for the last two years di- 
rector of the Missouri Fruit Experiment 
Station at Mountain Grove, has handed in 
his resignation to the board of trustees and 
will leave about June 1 to take a position 
with the American Growers, Inc. 

The concern owns large orchards in Mary- 
land and employs a number of experts in 
horticulture, Mr. Faurot was offered a sal- 
ary twice that he received as director of 
the Mountain Grove station, it is said. He 
will have charge of the company’s orchard 
unit at Hancock, Md. 


The Status of the Artist 

“If we say that price must be based upon 
cost, then we put our products upon the 
same plane with bricks and shingles. Com- 
petition in cost and quantity production 
leads inevitably to price competition and 
the sure result of that is deterioration in 
quality. I prefer to think of the better com- 
petition, the competition that is wholesome 
and inspiring, the effort to produce some- 
thing better than any body else can pro- 
duce.”—John Watson, executive secretary, 
A. A. N. 

The secretary of the Mitchell Nursery Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., last month wrote to Gov- 
ernor Louis Hart of the state of Washing- 
ton, urging mention by him, in his Arbor 
Day proclamation, of the importance of thrift 
gardens and of the value of fruits and flow- 
ers. Copies of the letter were sent to Presi- 
dent Day of the Pacific Coast Association of 
Nurserymen and to President Malmo of the 
Washington State Association of Nursery- 
men, urging members of these associations 
os spread the gospel of planting on Arbor 

ay. 





When selecting nursery stock for home 
orchards, Paul Thayer, horticulturist at the 
Ohio Experiment Station, advises farmers 
and orchardists to select only standard 
varieties that have been tested out on dif- 
ferent soils and under widely varying con- 
ditions. Novelties in the nursery stock line 
uusally do not prove satisfactory. 
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Forciqn Notes 


A British horticulturist writing to the Hor- 
ticultural Trade Journal, Burnley, England, 
of his’ observations in Brazil, says: 

Nursery stock has up to the present not 
been sent to Brazil to any great extent from 
anywhere. The only thing for which there 
appears to be a constant demand is roses, 
the leading nurserymen are always keen on 
anything new. Of ornamental trees and 
shrubs there is such an over abundant local 
supply that the demand will probably be 
very small for some time, especially for any- 
thing that can be produced in England, as 
few of our deciduous plants succeed in this 
tropical clime. One of the exceptions is the 
London Plane, which seems to thrive almost 
from the North Pole down to the South Pole, 
and which ornaments the strets of Rio as it 
does those of London. There is a constant 
demand for anything new and good in stove 
plants and palms, which from the Brazilian 
point of view must come under nursery 
stock I suppose, for there one finds crotons 
15 feet high, and at Caurpinos I saw a hun- 
dred or more of the stately palm oreadoxa 
oleracea, not one of which was less than 150 
feet in height, so these are trees and shrubs 
to be sure. 

Export in this line appears to be nil, 
though I can not see any reason why young 
palms should not be sent to Europe and else- 
where. 

Brazil is a great and wealthy country with 
its vast resources hardly tapped. The soil 
is most fertile, and the growth of the plants 
and trees almost phenomenal. A very small 
percentage of its vast territory is under cul- 
tivation. Within a very few hours railway 
run of its largest cities one can reach the 
impenetrable forests in all their tropical 
luxury, and with all their tropical draw- 
backs, such as myriads of noxious insects, 
snakes (poisonous and otherwise), and even 
pumas and wild cats. The best cities are 
up-to-date, with magnificent buildings quite 
up to European standard. The country 
places are very much the other way, a vast 
number of the working population still liv- 
ing in mud huts, without windows and 
practically without furniture. The popula- 
tion is of all colors, from the densest black 
to the purest white through all shades of 
red and yellow. The native worker has un- 
fortunately very little ambition, and if he 
has earned enough to supply himself and 
family with rice and beans for the week he 
generally stops his exertions until the next 
week comes along and then repeats the pro- 
cess. 

Brazil is a country with a little past but 
a great future. 








The Horticultural Advertiser, England, 
says: Many of our returned soldiers and 
also the Americans, seem immensely struck 
by the continental system of planting fruit 
trees along the roads. This would need a 
certain amount of organization and also an 
educational campaign with the rising gen- 
eration; but if it could be brought about, it 
would delay the advent of that fruit tree 
glut which is almost bound to come, for 
another ten years. The trade should press 
the matter on the reconstruction authorities. 

The receiver of the Cottage Gardens Nur- 
series, Eureka, Cal., advises that it is im- 
possible to state when a dividend will be 
declared in the matter of his receivership, 
but states that he is trying to dispose of 
some surplus property, kinds not stated. 











Prof. J. C. Whitten, Berkeley, California, 
has prepared a bulletin on “Transplanting 
Deciduous Fruit Trees” in which he says: 
“In my judgment more than half the fruit 
trees planted annually in the United States 
make less than half the growth they should 
make the first year in the orchard.” Nur- 
serymen will do well to take special pains 
to instruct orchardists in the matter of 
planting and care the first year. 

“The country at large is as much inter- 
ested in having a certain and adequate sup- 
ply of Nursery Stock at reasonable prices 
as of beef, wheat or potatoes.”—President 
W. M. Jardine, Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 





Say you saw it in “American Nurseryman.” 
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Ve P, BERNARDIN | 


Parsens Wholesale Nurseries 








Parsons, Kansas 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


Specializes in 
AMOOR NORTH AND VULGARIS, } 
Privet. EARLY HARVEST B. B. | 
Root grown. BUNGEII 2 and 3 year | 
heads. SHADE TREES. Large stock ||| 
all sizes. 
ORNAMENTALS. 


scape work. 


Grown 


Correspondence solicited 


for land- | 
| 

















FRUIT 


Have a few Standard and Dwarf Pear and 
Quince to offer. 


SHADE TREES 


Large stock of Sugar Maples, 2) to 4 inches. 
Nice block of transplanted American Elm, 
1} to 3 inches. 


Shrubs and Perennial Plants 


General Assortment. 


W. B. COLE, Painesville, Ohio. 

















AN ELOQUENT DEFIANCE 

Every advertisement in this Trade 
Publication is an eloquent defiance 
to the enemies of a republic and the 
principles of democracy. It is a stand- 
ing declaration of the power and de- 
termination of the business men of 
this country that the progress and 
prosperity of its people shall not be 
defeated. 











Special for Spring 


Cornus Ebegantissima, 2-3 and 3-4 It. 
Also Shrubs and Herbaceous Plants 
in good assortment. 


T. R. NORMAN, Painesville, Ohio 





| 
| 
z 





Bailey’s New Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


On Easy Terms. Prospectus Free 


American Fruit Pub. Co., Rochester, N . 





If you missed getting your adv. in the 
current issue of American Nurseryman send 


your copy for the mid-month 
American Nursery Trade Bulletin 


Nut Trees 


Wholesale and Retail 


Budded and Grafted Trees 
Transplanted stocks, Pecans. 
English and Black Walnut, 
Shagbarks and Hybrids, 
Filberts, Etc. 





J. F. JONES, The Nut Specialist 
Box N. Lancaster, Pa. 





Modern 


standard of business ethics. 


advertising has elevated the 
It conserves 
trade, extends business, creates good will; it 


Protects and fosters legitimate enterprise. 





ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS 


**Bay State Quality” 


Largest assortment in New England. 

Evergreen and dediduous trees. 

Sturdy, choice stock that can be depended upon. 
Send for Trade List. 


THE BAY STATE NURSERIES 


Finest of Shrubs, Hardy native and hybrid Rhodo 
dendrons — transplanted and acclimated. Strong 
field-grown Perenntals in great variety. 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 





A recant subscriber to our Credit and Information 
List says: 


“Think it the best money we have 
ever spent.” 
For full particulars write 
NATIONAL FLORISTS’ BOARD OF TRADE 
48 Wall 6t., New York City 





Commercial Orchard Planting 

Nurserymen are entering this field with marked 
suecess. Government reports show that prospect 
is for a demand in the next five or ten years far in 
excess of probable supply of apple and other fruit. 
To one who has capital and desires to enter this 


field it is suggested that correspondence be entered 
into with G. L. M., this office. 





No matter what periodical you are taking, 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN should be reg- 
ularly on your desk. A business akd. Brieti- 
ing with exclusive trade news. Absolutely 
independent. NOT OWNED BY NURSERY- 
MEN. 





~-replaces 
Rs the horse 







BEEMAN 





qT’ lows, harrows, seeds, 

Seivates, mows hay, mows 
lawns, hauls loads; does anyfarm or a work 
ordinarily done by one horse or by hand—does 
at faster, better and cheaper. Solves labor prob- 
fems. The original one-horse tractor, tested 
and proven on thousands of farms. Also does 
4h. p. gas engine belt work and moves from one 
job to another under its own power x) 
—useful the yeararound, Wnite for 
snteresling free booklet. 


BEEMAN TRACTOR CO. 


354 Sixth Avenue South 
Minneapolis, 
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RFFS NURSERY 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


1200 Acres. 


We offer for spring, 1920, a good assortment of following stock. and will be pleased 
to submit prices on your want list 


Strawbe rri Iri Spirea Asparagus Hardwood Cuttings 
| ee ey oy Privet Rhubarb Horseradish Volga Poplar 
See wholesale list before placing your order 
NEW CARLISLE, W. N. SCARFF & SONS CHIO 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 


“At it 26 Years” 
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Special Offer of 5000 Norway Maples 


Fine, heavily branched Straight trunks 


CALIPER: 
Height 6 in, Above ground 10 100 
8-10 ie DE. nietrenetaenoeseoes 10.00 90.00 
10-12 14 to2 inch.... 15.00 135.00 
12-14 2to3inch..... me 25.00 225.08 
14-16 3to4inch ......... n° ieee 





THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Box 402 DUNDEE, Illinets 


For Landscape Planting, ("IAT rs 

Abelia Grandiflora, field grown, in .8 to 24 and 2 to 
3ft. Magnolia Grandiflora in 1to2, 2to3, 3to4, 4 
to5 and 5to6 feet. well branched. Shrubs, Ever- 
reens, etc. FOR LINING: Magnolia Grandiflora, 
*rivets, Ampelopsis, Azaleas, Barberry. Hyperi- 
cums, witha fine lotof trans. Oriental Arbovita. 
Hemlocks, Juniperus Hibernica and New English 
with a good lot of grape for lining out. 


VALDESIAN NURSERIES, Bostic, N. C. 


Say you saw it im AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





The Art of 
Landscape Architecture 


By SAMUBL PARSONS 


Fellow of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects; author of ‘‘ Land- 
seape Gardening,’’ etc. 

An octavo volume of 47 pages 
with 57 illustrations, setting forth 
the underlying principles land- 
scape gardening. The chapters 
consider lawns, plantations, roads 

ths, grading, rocks, water. 
islands, location of bulldings. lay- 
ing out of grounds, scope and ex- 
tent of estates, maintenance, gar- 
dens and parks. 


Price $3.80 


American Fruits Publishing Co. 
Reehester, N. Y. 








When writing to advertisers just mention 
MORE and BIGGER 


American Nurseryman. 
by developing your SALES 


CLINCH ere’s the helpful, in- 


“selling personality.” 

spiring book to show you how. Successful 
Selling, by BE. Leichter. It gives you the se- 
crets of order-getting salesmanship; explains 
how to select the right approach, presentation 
and closing for each individual prospect. It 
will help you make of yourself a commanding 
salesman. Handy size for your pocket, 656 
cents postpaid. 


American Fruits Pubg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


American Nurseryman (Monthly) 
A National Trade Journal For Nur- 
sery Growers and Dealers. 

$1.50 per year; Canada, abroad, $2.00 

Advertising rate: $2.10 per inch. 
Three years’ subscription $3.50 
Three years—Canada, abroad $5.00 





American Nursery Trade Bulletin (Mo. ) 

Published Monthly, Supplementing 
‘American Nurseryman’’, issued on the 
15th. Subscription 5Uc per year. Ad 
vertising $2.10 per inch. 


American Nut Journal (Monthly) 
Only National Publication Devoted 
to Nut Culture of All Kinds 

$1.50 per year, Canada. abroad $2.00 
Advertising rate: $2.10 per inch 


These are the Standard Publications of the 
kind. Based upon 26 years’ experience in 
the Horticultural Field. Endorsed by lead- 
ing authorities everywhere. Absolutely in- 
dependent. Address 


American Fruits Publishing Co., Ine 


39 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 


“Nurserymen ought to be free to discuss 
trade topics not only as they come up in 
annual conventions, but throughout the year 
in the trade Journals.”—J. H. Dayton Storrs 
& Harrison Co. Painesville, O. 
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From Warious Points 


To Boost Mississippi—A movement to de- 
velop horticulture in Mississippi will be 
launched at a meeting in Jackson, Miss., 
May 11-12. The Agricultural College is aid- 
ine. irserymen will take active part. 








Orchards for Coal Fields—The officials of 
the coal companies in Jefferson and Harri- 
son counties, Ohio, have had the stripped 
soil tested and analyzed and it was found 
to be well adapted to fruit trees. As a re- 
sult the Unity Coal Company has placed an 
order for 2,500 apple and peach trees to be 
planted on “devastated farms,” while the 
Wayne Coal Company, the largest operating 
company in Eastern Ohio, has ordered 5,000 
trees and will plant them within a short 
time. iaeeccbacieseitieaiamiainii 


What Advertising Did—Folders descrip- 
tive of Puyallup and the valley country will 
soon be in general circulation as a result of 
many inquiries reaching the Commercial 
Club for information regarding this section 
of the State of Washington. During the 
last six months the Puyallup valley has 
been nationalized as a great berry and fruit 
region as a result of a widespread advertis- 
ing campaign. The message of the valley’s 
greatness as a berry region has been carried 
into thousands of homes. 


Plant Quarantine Act Violated—Three vio- 
lations of the Federal quarantine prohibiting 
the shipment of currants, gooseberries, and 
white pine from states east of and includ- 
ing Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana to the Western States were 
discovered by agents of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture during the fall of 
1919. It was ascertained upon investigation 
that the nurseries making the shipments did 
not willfully violate the quarantine, but 
were ignorant of the regulations. Violations 
of the Federal quaranties are punishable by 
a fine not exceeding $500 or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding one year, or both. 


York Imperial Memorial—As a memorial 
to mark the origin of the famous York Im- 
perial apple, a huge boulder, properly in- 
scribed, will be erected on the farm of John 
C. Schmidt, York county, Pa. The dedica- 
tion will take place during an automobile 
tour by the Pennsylvania State Horticultural 
Society. in connection with the annual meet- 
ing in July and August. The York Imperial 
was first propagated on the farm of Mr. 
Schmidt by Jonathan Jesson, in the year 
1830. 








Heavy Demand for Grapes—The Chamber 
of Commerce of St. Helena, Cal., has re- 
ceived a letter from a San Francisco firm 
of exporters and importers, wanting to get 
in touch with parties in Napa county who 
can furnish five cars of dried Zinfandel and 
Muscatel grapes every month. This would 
mean a demand from this one firm of about 
90 tons of dried grapes yearly and would 
mean a market for over 4000 tons of green 
driers. There is a great deal of inquiry for 
grapes for shipment and several large grow- 
ers are going to install driers. 


Nurserymen Confer With Canners—Repre- 
sentatives of California fruit canners’ or- 
ganizations were scheduled to meet with the 
Nurserymen’s Bud Selection Association at 
the Plaza Hotel in San Francisco, Cal., last 
month, to adopt a standard of fruit trees 
and thereby eliminate unprofitable varieties. 
J. E. Bergtholdt, president of the association, 
said: “If the action to be proposed at this 
meeting had been taken twenty years ago, 
it would have meant the saving of millions 
of dollars of loss to California horticulture, 
and the increased earnings of many millions 
more.” 


5000 Shrubs and Trees Planted—Almost 
5,000 trees and shrubs were the school chil- 
dren’s contribution toward beautifying Ta- 
coma, Wash., in the recent Arbor Week 
movement, according to incomplete reports 
turned into C. H. Schartow, supervisor of 
school gardens. Many citizens caught in- 
spiration from the children and did some 
tree planting of their own. Children of 
Washington School alone planted 636 trees 
and shrubs. For a week children in the 
schools had been reading lessons on trees; 
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they read poetry on historic trees, and they 
received instructions on the proper planting 
and artistic arrangement of them. The ma- 
jority of trees planted by the children were 
fruit trees. Berry bushes were set out in 
abundance and roses were planted in hun- 
dreds of yards. Arbor Week will probably 
become an annual affair in the city, Mr. 
Schartow believes. 


Peach Crop—The prospects on April 1 
were for about 77% of a peach crop in the 
United States as compared to prospects for 
84% of a crop last year at this time. Al- 
lowing for about a ten per cent decline as is 
usually the case during the season due to 
unfavorable blooming conditions, the crop 
would be about 67% full as compared to 
75% final last year. The crop is now in- 
dicated at 29,240,000 bushels as compared 
to the final production figure of 29,461,000 
last year and 20,597,000 in 1918. Allowing 
for the normal decrease which usuallv oc- 
curs during the season, the crop will be 
about 3,000,000 bushels less than last year.— 
U. S. Govt. Report. 


Twelve Times Better Than Dairying—A 
campaign to plant 1000 acres of Grays Har- 
bor county, Wash., to berries within the 
next two years is being inaugurated by the 
Montesano and Elma commercial organiza- 
tions. Montesano is offering school children 
10 vines free if they will plant these and 
promise to return an equal number of vines 
two years hence. Efforts are being made 
to have every vacant lot planted. Sta- 
tisticians maintain 1,000 acres in berries 
will net the county an annual return of 
$500,000 or about 12 times what the same 
acreage devoted to dairying would bring. 


How Governments Deal—The Horticul- 
tural Trades Association, England, reports: 

Capt. Wellington, who is at the head of 
the Horticultural Division of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, attended the Council Meet- 
ing at the request of the Ministry, and laid 
certain proposals before the Council. In 
the course of his remarks he declared that 
the Ministry recognized that the best way 
of dealing with the Trade was through our 
Trade Association.” That is the way the 
U. S. Government is now dealing with Nur- 
serymen—through the national trade asso- 
ciation—the A. A. N. 





A Pointer for Salesmen—Editor Adams of 
the American Fruit Grower, addressing the 
annual meeting of the Mississippi Apple Val- 
ley Growers, at Hannibal, Mo., Apr. 9th, 
urged the importance of the young men liv- 
ing on farms, becoming familiar with the 
science and best methods of fruit growing. 
It had been too frequently observed when 
such young men inherited farms they could 
not appreciate their value and being at a 
loss as to their management they made 
mistakes in leaving farms for uncertain 
chances in city life. Such young men should 
learn that a forty or fifty acre fruit farm 
was a sure foundation for independent for- 
tune and would bring far more profitable re- 
turns than a 150 acre grain farm. 


City To Establish Nurseries— To raise 
nursery stock for reforestation of the can- 
yon watersheds, and for planting in the city 
parks and streets, nurseries or small forest 
reserves are to be established by the Salt 
Lake City, Utah, waterworks department in 
each of the canyons where the city main- 
tains waterworks employees. Orders to ar- 
range for the establishment of these re 
serves were given by C. Clarence Neslen, 
commissioner of watersupply and _ water- 
works. 

The cost to the city will be nominal since 
all work in connection with the nurseries 
will be done by present employees of the 
department. These employees include the 
tankmen and guards employed at the vari- 
ous reservoirs and tanks. 

Reserves will be established in City Creek, 
Parley’s and Big Cottonwood canyons this 
year, and in future years they will be ex- 
tended to other canyons when new reser- 
voirs are built. The sites for the nurseries 
will be within close proximity of the tank 
and reservoir houses so that they may re- 
ceive more or less constant attention. 


Let us make “America more Beautiful, 
more Beautiful’’ is the way the American 
Forestry Co. puts it. 
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— Cransportation 


To All Members: 
TRANSPORTATION. 
April 17, the following was issued and 
distributed to all railroad officials: 
American Railroad Association 
Commission on Car Service 
718 Eighteenth Street Northwest 
Washington, D. C., April 17, 1920. 
File 516-142 








W. C. Kendall, Chairman, 
W. L. Barnes, 

A. G. Gutheim, 

W. J. McGarry, 

Complaints in considerable volume are 
reaching us and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as well, from nurserymen in 
various parts of this country, indicating that 
there is little uniformity among the various 
roads with respect to exempting Nursery 
stock, a highly seasonal and semi-perishable 
commodit from embargoe 

To establish a unlform practice, it appears 
to be important at this season, and it is 
therefore suggested, that whenever general 
embargoes are placed which exempt food, 
feed, perishable freight, live stock and fuel, 
that such seasonal articles as field and gar- 
den seed, seed grain, and nursery stock, be 
considered next in order of importance to 
receive preference in transportation 

W. C. KENDALL, 
Chairman. 


Since the roads were returned to private 
ownership and control on March 1, the 
American Railroad Association has occu- 
pied the only position of central direction 
and while it acts in an advisory capacity, 
its suggestions have the weight of orders. 

It will be noticed that the urgency of the 
situation gives Nursery Stock a far more 
favorable rating in priority than did Cir- 
cular CS—Al1 of the former classification 
under Government control. 

Also, it gives special emphasis to Nursery 
Stock by making it the sole subject of a 
general circular. 

This action was taken as the result of 
conferences with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and at the request of various Members 
of Congress. 

Prompt handling of Nursery Stock now 
depends only on the physical ability of the 
roads to move their freight; our goods are 
given perferential handling after only such 
vital necessities as fool and fuel. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN WATSON, Secretary 
American Association of Nurserymen. 
Princeton, N. Y., April 19, 1920. 


Farms Still Cheap—tIn proportion to the 
value of farm products New York farms are 
cheaper now than they have ever been. No 
exact figures are available but according to 
John B. Shepard of the U. S. Bureau of Crop 
Estimates, the present value of the farms 
of the state is probably between 114 and1% 
billion dollars. According to the estimates 
of nearly a thousand crop reporters the in- 
crease in value has been about 10 percent 
during the last year, perhaps 40 to 50 per 
cent during the last 10 years and about 60 
per cent during the last 50 years. Since 
1915 farm products have increased in value 
much more rapidly than has the land. The 
farms of the state are now worth only about 
three and a third times as much as last 
year’s crops. Before the world war the 
farms of the state were. in each census 
year, worth nearly six times as much as @ 
year’s crops. Probably never before, even 
in pioneer days, could a man buy a good 
farm in this state and make it pay for it- 
self as quickly as is possible today, yet the 
movement of population is still away from 
the independent out-door life on the farms 
towards the higher wages, shorter working 
hours and better living conditions of the 
cities. 





Say you saw it in “American Nurseryman.” 
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HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Shrubs 


See our latest list. 





dresse 





HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES 


Heikes----Huntsville----Trees 


General Line Nursery Stock 


All our surplus now in Cold Storage, 
St..Louis, Mo. 


Fruit Trees 
Hedge Plants 


Special Prices te insure quick sales. 


Ask for your copy if 
you have not received same. 


Orders and all communications relative to this stock should be ad- 
o 


JOHN FRASER, Jr., HOTEL WARWICK, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Roses 

















to offe in iight grades 


Grafted Hardy Northern Pecans 





Vincennes Nurseries 
W. C. REED & SON,’Prop., VINCENNES, IND. 


Sold out on Pear, Plum and Cherry 
Have limited number of Peach and Apple 


Raspberries and Blackberries 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


Seedling Pecans 











Chief Exponent of the American Nursery Trade 


The American Nurseryman 


National Journal of Commercial Horticulture 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
39 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Subscription Rates:—$1.:6 a 
Canada and abroad : 30 cet. sxtra per year 


ADVERTISING RATE, $2.10 PER INCH 


‘*You are issuing a splendid Journal, eovering the news of 
the trade from coast to coast.’’ 
American Association of Nurserymen. 

Edited by Ralph T. Olcott, 
Trade Journalism. 
who, since June, 1893—a quarter of a century— has boosted 
all the tfme for the interests of all the nurserymen. 
President John Watson, American Association of Nurserymen. 


NE CAN only act in the light of present knowledge. 

Until you knew of the existence of such a Nursery Trade 
Journal as the AMERICAN§NURSERYMAN you must act with 
such knowledge as you have. 

It is for this reasen that we are glad to acquaint you with 
this publication. It speaks!for itself; but if you weuld have 
eerreborative proof, ask any prominent Nurseryman. 


Calls fer back numbers come in almest every mail. 
be supplied, as editiens have been exhausted. The only safe way 
is te see that yeur subscription is paid for in advance. 


‘*A paper which gives . the best value for the money to the 
reader will give the best value to the advertiser as well. I 
don’t think there is any argument about the soundness of this 
view.’’—H. Dumont, Chieago, III., 





; 3 yrs. for $3.50. 





Former President E.8. Welch, 


founder of American Nursery 
‘The dean of Nursery Trade Journalists, 


— Former 





Many cannet 





in Printer’s Ink. 











TO THE TRADE ONLY 


We offer a general assortment of Nursery 
stock, and Nursery supplies, including— 
A few thousand Vrooman FRANQUETTE and 
MAYETTE Walnuts, both grafted and seed- 
lings from grafted trees, and ITALIAN or 
SPANISH Chestnut 


Portland Wholesale Nursery Co. 


122 1 2 Grand Ave. PORTLAND, OREGON 





TWICE-A-MONTH 
Nursery Trade Publicity 
On the Ist and 15th 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN 





When writing to advertisers just mention 
American Nurseryman. 





A BILLION DOLLAR INDUSTRY 





HE horticultural intereets of the 

United States comprise one of the 

basic industries of the country. 
The approximate commercial value of 
the product derived therefrom ie fully 
$1,000,000,000 annually, according to 
the estimate of the National Congress 
of Horticulture, the organization of 
which was brought about through the 
persistent efforts of the “American 
Nurseryman.” The welfare of the 
whole people of the United States de- 
pends largely upon the fostering and 
developing of these interests. 

Scientific, systematic, practical, ef- 
fective and adequate endeavor to pro- 
mote this Industry starts In the nur- 
series of the country which represent 
an investment of $25,000,000. The 
activities of orchardists and landscape 
planters are inseparably connected 
with those of nurserymen and are re- 
corded in cloee association in this pub- 
lication. 

The “American Nurseryman” rep- 
resents in the highest degree every 
worthy movement for the development 
of this great field and has earned its 
title of THE NATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF COMMERCIAL HORTICULTURE. 











Keep NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN 
date in mind—15th of each month. 











LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN | 


THE BENJAMIN CHASE CO., 
DERRY, N. H. 








Quercus palustris (Pin Oak) 
Fraxinus americana 
(White Ash) 
Populus nigra fastigiata 
(Lombardy Poplar) 


Ulmus monumentalis 
(Cornish Elm) 


Ask for our prices before ordering 


AUDUBON NURSERY 
H. VERZAAL, General Manager 
WILMINGTON, P. 0. Box 278 


Your Prospective Customers 


are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing 
Lists. It also contains vital suggestions how to ad- 
vertise and sell profitably by mail. Counts and 
moar given on 6000 different national Lists, cover- 

ig all classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., 
Hardware Dirs., Zinc Mines, etc. 7his valuable 

Book Write for it. 
Your Ai 

Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Salcs 
Promotion Service will improve both your plan 
and copy, thus insuring maximum profits. 
Submit your literature for preliminary anal- 
ysis and q no 


Ross- Gould 


Mailing 


N.C. 


























RaestsS St.Louis 
NOTICE 
—* in Bngland and the Spe 





To all 
desiring to keep in touch w 


American Nurse 


our best means of doing this is to take in 
HORTICULTURAL ADVERTEER 


Our circulation comers Ps trade in 
Britain and the o” dime 
Impartial rts ‘Ot a all. ee 


on receipt of $1.00. covering 
As the H. A. isa purely trade EF ae 4 
with the subscription, 


should, 5 x their 
catalogue Or other evidence they te the 
oe J 


nursery or seed t 
Bute Nahe 
A. & C. PEARSON, Lewdham, Nottingham, Eng. 
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Trade Bulletins 





The Miami Fruit Co., Dayton, O., has been 
incorporated; $320,000; G. E. Bailey and 
others. 

Two thousand peach trees from Maryland 
were held up by inspection officials at River- 
side, Cal. 

Exposition 
Nov. 15 to 


The Midwest Horticultural 
will be held at Council Bluffs, 
20, inclusive. 

The state of New Jersey has appropriated 
$75,000 for a new horticultural building at 
the New Brunswick College Farm. 





Allan Dunster, formerly of England, has 
purchased ten acres in the Imperial Valley, 
California, for a general nursery. 





The acreage of the Hankinson Nursery 
Co., Hankinson, N. D., is given as 40 in the 
last edition of the American Nursery Trade 
Directory; it is now 107 acres. 


Incorporation is announced of the North- 
ern Virginia Orchard company, Martinsburg, 
Va., capital stock $200,000, incorporators: 
A. Richards, C. Painter, N. Richards, C. P. 
Amory, Winchester, Va. 

R. A. Simpson, Vincennes, Ind., prepared 
a paper on orchard care which in his ab- 
sence was read by his brother, H. D. Simp- 
son, at the recent meeting of the Eastern 
Illinois Fruit Growers at Olney, Ill. 


This spring there were planted in Sutter 
county, California, 240,709 fruit trees, and 
90,800 grape vines sufficient trees and vines 
to plant 2,607 acres of new orchard and 
vineyards. 


Approximately 5000 trees and shrubs were 
ordered this spring by the Williamsport, Pa., 
Garden Club for the memorial planting 
along the new state road between Montours- 
ville and Halls. 





G. L. Sessen of the Howell County Nur- 
sery Co., West Plains, Mo., fears that the 
early April freeze injured fruit in the 
Southern Ozarks. The mercury played be- 
tween 16 and 20 degrees. 


Damage to the extent of $30,000 was done 
to nursery stock and other property belong- 
ing to A. I. Heberle, a nurseryman of 
Brighton, N. Y., in a fire that broke out in 
the root cellar of the plant April 9th. 


The Capper bill in Congress requiring 
fabric manufacturers to stamp their goods 
as to content should cause Nurserymen to 
hurry into line for straight goods from Nur- 
sery rows and ward off undesirable legisla- 
tion in the future. 


Charles Ammann, for many years well 
known in New York and vicinity as a suc- 
cessful florist and nurseryman, died at his 
home in Yonkers, N. Y., April 17, age 80 
years. He was born in Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, and came to this country in 1857. 


Since he was 17 years old, in 1883, Law- 
rence J. Farmer, Pulaski, N. Y., has been en- 
gaged in the culture of strawberries and 
other berry fruits. Among those who were 
writing on strawberry culture in those early 
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days were E. P. Roe, the novelist, A. M. 
Purdy and Matthew Crawford. The 112-page 
book “Farmer on the Strawberry,” illustrat- 
ed, gives full information on strawberry cul- 
ture; it is published by Mr. Farmer at Pul- 
aski, N. Y. 

At the quarterly meeting of directors of 
the American Fruit Growers, Inc., a third 
quarterly dividend at the rate of 7 per cent 
was declared on the preferred stock, pay- 
able April 1. It is understood that the 
American Fruit Growers will shortly issue 
$1,500,000 additional stock. 





Leading Wisconsin horticulturists fore- 
cast a bumper cherry crop in the state this 
year. The thousands of fruit trees in Door 
county are in healthy condition, following 
an exceptionally severe winter. Cherry or- 
chard owners are already making prepara- 
tions to harvest the crop. 

Mrs. Mary K. Sherman, Chicago, an- 
nounced March 21, following a conference 
with P. S. Ridsdale, secretary of the Ameri- 
ean Forestry Association, that plans for the 
planting of thousands of memorial trees 
throughout the country had been completed. 


Incorporation is announced of the Royal 
Fern Extension Co., Boston and Altamonte 
Springs, Fla., general nursery business; cap- 
ital $250,000; incorporators. Benjamin F. 
Haines, Carrie B. Haines and Elsie MacKen- 
zie, all of Medford. 


“Work well done will bring whatever is 
required for our necessities; to be content 
with that and with our condition is to be 
happy. When we are useful and happy and 
when we contribute to the happiness of 
others, we have fulfilled our mission.”— 
John Watson, Executive Secretary, A. A.N. 


Growers May Pru pagate 

In its announcement to members of plans 
for the annual convention and of activities 
generally of the organization, most effective- 
ly presented by the secretary, R. B. Cruick- 
shank, the Ohio Horticultural Society says: 

“The price of nursery stock has gone up, 
probably legitimately and we have heard 
nothing from fruit growers condemning the 
Nurserymen for the present prices. At our 
annual meeting Mr. Day and Mr. West gave 
us an excellent explanation for the present 
prices and for promises of still higher prices 
next year. However, from questions which 
have been put to us we are sure that more 
men than ever are thinking of propagating 
their own stock. While ordinarily it is bet- 
ter and cheaper to allow the Nurserymen 
who understands the business to grow Nur- 
sery stock, yet there are doubtless many 
fruit growers who know enough about the 
work to be able to grow some Nursery stock 
for themselves satisfactorily. While some 
French Crab seedlings are still to be had, 
yet most of the work will probably be done 
in connection with seedlings from the apples 
ordinarily grown here. This will require 
washing the seeds from the pomace, setting 
them out in rows in a good soil and then 
budding or grafting the most promising of 
the seedlings.” 

It may be that Nurserymen can show 
fruit growers reasons why Nurserymen can 
produce Nursery stock to best advantage all 
around. 


“A paper which gives the best value to the 
reader will give the best value to the adver- 
tiser as well. I don’t think there is any 
argument about the d of this view.” 
—B. Dumont, Chicago, Il... im Printer’s Ink. 
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The second number of The Journal of 
Pomology, edited by Edward A. Bunyard and 
published by George Bunyard & Co., Ltd., 
Royal Nurseries, Maidstone, England con- 
tains articles on the Black Currant Varieties, 
the raising of seedling apples, silver-leaf 
disease, the new orchard and garden and 
a record of seedling apples; also fruit notes, 
news notes, notes on insect visitors and re- 
sults of recent research. Excellent illustra- 
tions accompany two of the articles. Ed- 
ward Laxton’s account of the work by him 
and his brother, from 1896 to date in raising 
seedling apples is especially interesting, 
since nothing of a serious nature in this 
line had been attempted since the times of 
Thomas Andrew Knight, with the exception 
of the work of Thomas Rivers. He says: 
“I believe we have now among our seed- 
lings a succession of varieties containing 
much of Cox’s Orange Pippin flavor, with 
better constitution and cropping qualities; 
if these can be commercially grown here | 
see no reason why we should not only cease 
to import, but export our apples in large 
quantities, especially to South America.” 

American Rose Annual for 1920 

The American Rose Annual for 1920, edit- 
ed for the American Rose Society by J. Hor- 
ace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa., which is 
just off the press, contains much in its 188 
pages that will make it a welcome addition 
to the library of any rose lover. The book 
is handsomely illustrated, the frontispiece 
being a color reproduction of the new un- 
named American hardy everblooming climb- 
ing rose, “66 H, 1916, originated by Captain 
George C. Thomas, Jr. The scope of the 
annual has been broadened considerably 
compared with previous issues, there being 
45 articles included in the contents, ably 
handled by well kncewn authorities, whose 
topics have been well chosen and cover a 
wide range, among which are “The Work 
and Aim of the American Rose Society,” by 
its president, Robert Pyle; “Outdoor Rose 
Growing as a Recreation,” by Rev. Edmund 
M. Mills; “Rose Breeding Notes,” by Dr. W. 


Van Fleet; “The Hardy Everblooming 
Climber,” by Captain George C. Thomas, 
Jr.; “Night Growth of Roses,” by A. W. 


Greeley; “Can We Have Patents?” by J. Ed- 
ward Moon; “The Story of Baby Ramblers,” 
by F. L. Mulford; “Five Years’ Experience 
With Own-Root vs. Budded Roses,” by Wm. 
P. Bentz; “A Serious Menace to Greenhouse 
Roses,” by C. A. Weigel: “Strawberry Root- 


Worm Injuring Greenhouse Roses,” by J. G. 
Sanders; “The Rose Midge,” by Robert 
Matheson; “Mildew and Other Fungous 


Troubles,” by J. Horace McFarland: “Three 
Years of Back-yard Bloom-Record,” by A. 
P. Greeley; “Ideals of the World’s Rose 
Originators,” a symposium gathered by the 
editor; “The Rose City—Portland, Oregon,” 
compiled from letter, by the editor; “New 
Roses Scientifically Tested,” by Jesse A. 
Currey; “The Bagatelle New Rose Trials,” 
by Mlle. Therese Turbat; “The National 
Rose Test-Garden to Date,” by F. L. Mul- 
ford; “Rose Notes,” by the editor and 
others; and “A List of Roses Introduced in 
America,” compiled by Charles E. F. Gers- 
dorff, and corrected to date, in addition to 
many other articles, all of interest and time- 
ly. 





Bulletin of Peony News, No. 10, edited by 
the secretary of the American Peony So- 
ciety, A. P. Saunders, Clinton, N. Y., is a 
Hollis Number, devoted to the interesting 
work of George Hollis, the well-known peony 
expert, of Massachusetts. There are articles 
by Everett P. Wheeler and Secretary Saund- 
ers and one on hybridizing the peony, writ- 
ten by the late Mr. Hollis in 1909. The Bul- 
letin is of great interest to all peony lovers. 


Nursery stock imported into the United 
States in February, 1920, amounted to value 
to $147,096 as against $157,046 in February, 
1919. During the eight months ended with 
February, 1920, the value of nursery stock 
impuortations was $3,643,900, as against 
$1,539,612 for the corresponding period of 
1919, and $3, 059,716 for 1918. 





Say you saw it in “American Nurseryman.” 
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American Fruits Company’s Library Opportunities 
PRACTICAL BOOKS ON HORTICULTURE, NUT GROWING, NURSERY PRACTICE 
Any of the following books will be sent on receipt of price by AMERICAN FRUITS PUB’G CO., 
123-125 Ellwanger & Barry Bidg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
American Apple Orchard Gardening for Pleasure 
et ae a PN 4 ct Sewn Kaicces 1.75 By Peter Henderson.......... 1.90 
American Fruit Culturist Gardening for Profit—-Henderson.. 1.90 
By John J. Thomas. ........ 3.15 Grape Growers Guide—Chorlton.. 1.15 
American Grape Culture—Munson 2.15 Grape Culturist—A. S. Fuller...... 1.90 
American Grape Growing and Wine Greenhouse Construction—Taft.... 2.15 
Making—George Housmann... 1.90 Greenhouse Management—Taft.... 2.15 
American Horticultural Manual Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters 
By Budd-Hansen, two vols..... 3.15 ££ rae 90 
Annals of Horticulture—Bailey.... 1.85 How To Know Wild Fruits 
Art of Landscape Architecture fe 2 ee 1.65 
SS ere a Injurious Insects—F. L. Washburn 2.65 
American Peach Orchard Insects and Insecticides—Weed... 1.75 
ss Sk U7” See 1.75 Insect Book—Dr. L. O. Howard.... 6.35 
Awakening of Business Irrigation Farming—L. M. Wilcox. 2.15 
Bdward N. Hurley, Irrigation for the Orchard—Stewart 1.65 
Chairman Fed. Trade Com‘’n... 2.16 \Land Drainege—Joseph H. Jeffrey. 10 
Bulbs and Tuberous-Reoted Plants Landscape Gardening—Waugh 1.90 
Sey “ees 1.90 Landscape Gardening—Maynard... 1.90 
Bush Fruite—By F. W. Card....... 196 Landscape Gardening—The Smal! 
Business by Mail—Promotion Meth- Place—By Elsa Rehmann..... 2.65 
eee hess gaa aaa we anas 2.15 Landecape Planting, Plants for.... 86 
Califernia Fruits and How to Grow Landscape Gardening — Puckler- 
Them—FE. J. Wickson, A.M.... 3.15 NE ie ide a chen ee ees 3.65 
Citrus Fruits and Culture Landscape Gardening—Cridland... 2.15 
By H. Harold Hume......... 2.65 Manual American Grape Growing 
Citrus Fruits—J. E. Coit.......... 2.15 MEE skercese«hscacnes os 2.65 
Country Life Movement—Bailey... 1.40 Making Horticulture Pay—Kains.. 1.75 
Conquest of the Tropics Manual ef Fruit 
By Frederick Upham Adams... 2.15 L. R. Hessler, H. H. Whetzel.. 2.65 
Cyclopedia of Agriculture Manual of Fruit Insects 
By E. V. Wileox-C. B. Smith... 3.76 M. V. Slingerland, C. R. Crosby 2.65 
Dwarf Fruit Trees—Waugh....... .90 Manual of Gardening—L. H. Bailey 2.65 
Fertilizers and Crops Manual of Tree Diseases 
By Dr. L. L. Vam Slyke........ 2.65 _ ee SF Saar 2.65 
Fertilizers—Edward B. Voorkees.. 1.66 Manual of Vegetable Garden Insects 
Field Notes on Apple Culture By Crosby & Leonard......... 2.65 
Se es es Be SEs we ncaccece 80 Manures & Fertilizers—Wheeler.. 2.40 
First Principtes of Soil Fertiltty Modern Fruit Marketing—Brown.. 1.75 
| he, ree 1.15 Modern Propagation Tree Fruite— 
Forest Planting—H. N. Jarehow.. 1.6 i a ER” okt Ae eae eek Sota 1.450 
Forcing Book Nature’s Garden—Neltje Blanchan 6.35 
ee ee Sk ee nn caneneece 1.4@ Nursery Manual—Dr. L.H.Bailey.. 2.65 
Fruit Growing in Arid Regions Natural Style Landscaping—Waugh 2.66 
W. Paddock and O. B. Whipple 1.65 Nut Culturist—Andrew S. Fuller.. 1.90 
Fruit Growing in Arid Regions Ornamental Gardening—E. A. Long 1.75- 
By Paddock-Whipple ......... 1.66 Outlook to Nature—Bailey........ 1.40 
Fruit Garden—P. Barry........... 2.16 Parsons on the Rose—Parsons.... 1.35 
Fruit Harvesting, Marketing Peach Culture—J. A. Fulton...... 1.35 
2 Fh #3 eer 1.75 Peach Growing—By H. P. Gould... 2.16 
} Fumigation Methods Pear Culture for Profit—Quinn.... 1.36 
Ee i Sc ctcneeheenaie 1.75 Physical Properties of Soil—McCall .75 





Plant Breeding, New Edition i] 

ee ee RP 3.00 
Plant Propagation: Greenhouse and 

Nursery Practice—M. G. Kains 2.15 
Plums and Plum Culture—Waugh. 2.15 
Plant Physiology—B. M. Duggar... 1.75 
Practical Forestry—A. S. Fuller... 1.90 
Practical Fruit Grower—Maynard. 90 
Principles of Agriculture—-Bailey.. 1.40 
Productive Orcharding—F. C. Sears 2.65 
Propagating of Plants 


By Andrew S. Fuller.......... 1.90 
Principles of Fruit Growing—Bailey 1.90 
Principles of Pruning—Kains..... 2.15 
Pruning Manual 

ere e 2.65 
Putnam’s Garden Hand Book..... 2.00 
Quince Culture—W. W. Meech.... 1.35 
Roses—How To Grow—Robert Pyle 1.00 
Rese—H. B. Hliwanger ........... 1.40 
Sales Promotion By Mail.......... 2.16 


Small Fruit Culturist—A. S. Fuller. 1.65 
Seile—E. W. Hilgard............. 4.26 
Seile—Lyon-Fippin-Buckman ...... 2.60 
Ses Gs MR <abeccecenaceas 1.90 
Soile—By Charles W. Burkett.... 1.65 
Sgreying Creops—C. M. Weed...... 7 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horttoufture 
Edited by Dr. L. H. Bailey. In six 
volumes. 3,600 pages. 4,068 
text engravings. 96 sepia half- 
tones. 500 collaborators. May 
be had on installment payments 36.00 
Strawberry Culture—S. W. Fletcher 1.66 
Strawberry Growing 


QO eee 1.90 
Successful Fruit Cutture 

By Samuel T. Maynord....... 1.75 r 
Systematic Pomology—Waugh .... 1.75 


Ten Acres Enough—I. P. Roberts. 1.35 


TROPICAL AND SEMI-TROPICAL: 
ES a ee ee 2. 
The Coconut—Copeland......... 3.40 
GOBOR—VO Ts cc cccccccccces 4.15 i 
Tropical Agriculture—Nicholis.. 1.65 


A paper which gives the beet value 
for the money to the reader will give 
the beet value to the advertiser as well. 
| don’t think there is any argument 
about the soundness of this view.—H. 
Dumont, Chicago, IIl., in Printer’s Ink. 




















The Whole Subject of Nursery Trade Publicity 
] By a system exclusively its own, this publishing company covers the American War- 
jsery Trade thoroughly. Advertisements intrusted to its care are published first in the 
“American Nurseryman,” through which they reach subscribers, and then are published 
in the “American Nursery Trade Bulletin” through which they reach the remainder of 
the trade. The rate for advertisements covers the double service, on the Ist and 1$th 
j}each month. Forms close on the 25th. 
BETTER THAN ANY TRADE DIRECTORY—Mailing Lists changed daily. 


| ADVERTISING RATES 


American MQurseryman and Qmerican Murserp Crade Bulletin 


ALL ADVERTISEMENTS ARE RUN IN BOTH PUBLICATIONS 
ABSOLUTELY COVERING THE TRADE 


Per Month Per Meath Ist & 15th Per Month Per Month Ist & 16a 
lst & 15th Yeariy Ist & 15th Yearly 
BR. co ccecees $ 2.10 $ 2.00 Column ..... $25.00 $22.50 
Eighth Page. . 9.50 8.50 Half Page.... 37.50 34.00 
Quarter Page .. 18.75 17.00 errr 70.00 63.00 





THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 39 State St. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
ADVTG.. $2.10 INCH @A. CHIEF EXPONENT OF THE NURSERY TRADE ‘—-®) suBN., $1.50 Yaar 





American Nurseryman Advts. Are Included in American Nursery Trade Bulletin Monthly 























TRADE SENTIMENT 


A letter recently received from President | 
Robert Pyle of the Conard & Jones Com- 
pany says: “Your recent issue serves to 
reinforce a conviction that has been grow- 
ing with me that you are alive to the in- 
terests of the Nurserymen and sensitive to 
their needs. I want you to know that some 
of us appreciate the fact that we have a 
Trade Journal which may be counted upon 
to help boost the movements that are for 
the betterment of the Industry generally.” 

The D. Hill Nursery Company in a recent 
letter said: “I am more than ever convinced 
that the “American Nurseryman,” being an 
independent Trade Journal, is a logical 
medium which should be dominant in the 
Nursery Field.” 

“Your publication is doing a great work. 
We are all with you.”"—John A. Young, 
President, Aurora (Illinois) Nurseries. 





Subscription: $1.50 per year, Three Years. $3.80 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO., 
38 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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| The Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture v-. 1.\i. seiy 


E HAVE sold to Nurserymen and Horticulturists many sets of this Monarch of Horticultural Literature. It 

is the standard publication of the kind and should be in the library of every progressive horticulturist. As a 
reference book it is unexcelled. Six volumes, large quarto; 3600 pages; 24 full page plates; 96 sepia half-tone 
engravings; more than 4000 text engravings; 5000 collaborators; approximately 4000 genera, 15000 species and 
40,000 plant names Wriee tor 16-page prospectus contaiming desaréptien and our offer. 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 30 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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_ American Association of Nurserymen 


ORGANIZED 1875 





A Co-operative Organization of Four Hundred Nursery firms 
associated for mutual benefit. 


Our aims and purposes: 


To improve conditions in the Trade. wherever improvement is needed; 


To make business between Members profitable and pleasant through observance of the ethies 
of fair competition ; 


To bring the Nurserymen and the Planters into closer relations and secure a better under- 
standing of the problems of each; 


To disseminate accurate information about Trees and Plants and to encourage and assist 
in their more general and more profitable use ; 


To Advertise the Association in connection with our Publicity Campaign, so that the buying 
public can know what the Association is and what it stands for; to recommend its Members to 
planters as logical and dependable sources of supply; to get orders for our Members and to see 
that they are filled according to the Association’s stated policy of fair-dealing. 


To assist Members to avoid bad debts with reliable Credit Information: 
To Collect Accounts for Members; 


To Collect Freight and Express Overcharges and to advise Members regarding any Trans- 
portation problem, through Mr. Charles Sizemore, Traffic Manager; ‘ 


To adjust all disputed accounts between Members through our Arbitration Committee; 


To see that the rights and interests of our Members are carefully watched and protected by 
our Legislative Committee. 


To secure a more accurate and complete Code of Standardized Plant Names through the 
work of our Committee on Nomenclature ; 


To do all and anything that will add to the prestige and standing of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen and make the business of its members more profitable and, as repre- 
sentative of the Nursery industry, to advance the trade in public esteem. 


While not inviting membership, our doors are hospitably open to all reputable nursery firms 
who approve of our platform and care to stand with us. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


J. Edward Moon, President, Morrisville, Pa. C. R. Burr, Manchester, Conn. 
Lloyd C. Stark, Vice-President, Louisiana, Me. C. C. Mayhew, Sherman, Texas 
T. B. West, Perry, Ohio E. S. Welch, Shenandoah, Iowa 
E. W. Chattin, Winchester, Tenn. J. B. Pilkington, Portland, Oregon. 


JOHN WATSON, Executive Secretary 
PRINCETON, New Jersey 















































